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BUSINESS CIRCLES. 


The canalsare all opening to the spring trade.— 


The routes of thoroughfare are crowded with business 
men. Hotels are full of company and lively as bees. 
Warehouses and wharves are literally crammed with 
all manners of packages, waiting for transport to eve- 


ry direction, and large quantities detained for want of 


conveyance both for the interior and from the inte- 
rior. More avenues and facilities are required, ra- 
idly as they have been and are being constructed. 

The money markets, are in a healthy condition though 
rather tighter than they were a fortnight since. 

The impression expressed in the New York papers 
is, that no offer from abroad can be expected for 
the national loan in the present delicate position of 
monetary affairs in Europe, and with exchange at so 
reduceda rate as itis now at. Our own capitalists 
willno doubt take the loan,—and it would be far 
better for us that they should do so. 

Stocks continue to maintain fair rates, and without 
serious fluctuations. United States 6’s of 1556 are 
at LOL 3-4. 

Fiour, GRAIN, and corron, have all continued to 
fluctuate since the last arrival from England, gradual- 
ly declining fora time after the first fall on receipts 
of that intelligence but reviving somewhat since.— 
But few heavy transactions are now effected, as all 
hands are waiting impatiently for another arrival. 

At N. York on the 18th, Gennesee Flour sold at 
49,94; southern, Baltimore, Georgetown $6,50 a 
96,62 1-2. Wheat, Gennesee prime white, 161;— 
red 150; corn, white 84 a&86; yellow 80 a 90. 

At Baltimore Flour $5,87 1-2a¢6; wheat, red 115 
a 25; Corn 73 to 72. 

Exchange —N. Y. on London is quoted at 102 a 
104 1-2; on Paris 5f. 43 1-2 a 32: Bremen 77 1-2. 


Reports are circulating that even lower rates on Lon- | 


dou, say }03, have in f w instancos been submitted to. 

Freicuts have rather declined, though not mate- 
rially. 

Breap sturFFS FoR Evropz. From the port of 
New York from the Ist to the 16th instant, 50,600 
bbls of flour 900,0U0 bushels of grain of which 
800,000 was corn, was shipped—besides a considera- 
ble amount of corn meal—making altogether, when 
reduced to grain measure an aggregate of twelve 
hundred thousand bushels—or 75,000 bushels per 
day, for the sixteen days. 

From the port of Baltimore, from the lst September, 
1846, to the 15th March, 1847—the exports to fo 


feign countries, according to custom house books 
were 


Flour, 340,000 bbls. 
Corn meal, 45.000 * 

Wheat, 67,000 bush. 
Corn, 627. U0U bush. 


Large quantities are in stors wailing lor convey- 
nce. ‘Twenty seven ships are now in port loading, 
id others are hourly expected. 


. - yD 

THE NEW PLANET. It seems that Leverrter, is to | pointment, but declined also. General Houston, of 
lose his title toaheavenly body. A scientific Acad- | Texas, and General Cass, of Michigan, are amongst 
emy have decided to have the stranger christened by | ‘he names suggested. We think it not unlikely that 
the name of Nerruns, and give to it his trident as General Armstrong, of Tennessee, now consul at 


its astronomical sign. Liverpool, wiil have the offer of a major general's 
| command. 





Letneon.— Dr. Morton's discovery has very ra- | 
4 pidly won its way to notice in Europe, and seems for' The Bomb Ketch Stromboli, was still in Boston 
the moment to have succeeded Gun Cotton and Lev- Harbour on Wednesday last. 

erriers Planet, in engrossing the public journals—)} The Etna was also in porta few days since—both 
| The London Lancet, the leading medical and surgi-| of wnich vessels we presume are fitted for opera- 
; cal journal of Great Britain, says: | tions against Vera Cruz—and hence we conclude 


“The discovery of Dr. Morton, the hitherto un—| that some time must yet elapse before the assault is 
known dentist of Boston—more striking to the gen-' made. 
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eral than to the scientific mind—will undoubtedly be | 
placed high among the blessings of human knowledge | 
and discovery. Sulphurie ether has either long been | 
used as an anti-hysterical remedy of ordinary power; | 
the inhalation of the weak vapor of either was 
known asatoy, and sometimes used by chemical 
youths for more frolic; and it was known also in a 
concentrated state as one of the narcotic poisons.— 
By a new and happy application and generalization, 
this drug, or toy, or poison, has been invested with 
fresh powers, which almost realize the fabled Lethe. 
From being one of the playthings of Rnowledge it 
has been metamorphosed into one of its greatest 
triumphs. Ithas been, at one leap, transferred from 
the pangs of toxicology to the latest and almost the 
fairest pages of the healing art. That its discover 
should be an American is a high honor te our trans- 
lantic brethren; next to the discovery of Franklin, it 
is the seeond and the greatest contribulion of the new 
world (o science, and it is the first great addition to the 
medical art.” 

The London Times of January 21 says: 

“The 1 portance of the new discovery by means 
(of which patients about to undergo surgical opera- 
|tions are thrown foratime into a state of insensi- 
bility, is becoming more and more acknowledged,.— 
The principal surgeons of all the London hospitals have 
already given in their adhesion to the opinion that, 
properly regulated, the inhalation of the vapor of 
ether ts perfectly harmless, and scarcely a day passes | 
without operations being performed on persons under | 
iis influeuce.” 

In Paris its reception is no less flattering. There, 
‘tthe general opinion seemed to be,’’ says the report 
of the secretary of the academy of sciences, and the | 








in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, complete suc- | 


and that with such precautions no danger is te be | 
apprehended in one case out of ten thousand.”’ 


the discoverer of such a blessing a hundred thousand | 
doilars, and that a ‘subscription should be set on 
foot in his behalf, and circulated throughout ehris- | 
tendam.” 








Preicuts. The demand for vessels to carry grain 

nd four to Europe and troops and munitions of war | 
0 Mexico, has occasioned revolutions im other lives | 
bf business, very uniavorable to those concerned — | 
don and tobacco growers suffer to the full amount | 
bt the enhanced rates of freight. To the latter class | 
' agriculturalists this is exceedingly oppressive, 
rees being so very low. Tue sugar and molasses 
sels we see have been induced to quit their usual 
es, for the sake of higher freignts; $2 25 and $2 50 
's been recently paid, and $3 is now demanded per 
‘lor Havana sugar; $3 has been paid for Musco- | 
ado. If farmers get hight prices for grain, they will 


whe Pay higher prices for many articles of ne- | 
ily. 





| 
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AstRontaicaL.— Comet, first noticed so far as we | 
® seen, by Mr. George P. Bond, is rapidly ap- 
wating, and will soon be seen without a telescope 
me Cambridge Observatory, on the 6th, through 
th re Equatorial, it presented an irreguar figure, 
out a definite nucieus, but with a long trail, stream- 

§ ofl across the field of the telescope. On the Qth 
i ( b 24 1-2m. the right ascension of the 
+88 <dh. 48m. 389 sec. Declination north, | 
~m. 14, 4s. Daily increase R. A. about 3m. | 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
DISTRICT JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Wm. Marvin, for the southern district of Florida: 
John J. Dyer, for the district of lowa. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
Daniel Emery, Bangor, Maine. 
Benj. Pomeroy, Stonington, Connecticut. 
DEPUTY COLLECTOR. 

H. C. V. Dashiel, Sabine, Texas. 

MARSHALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
J. B. Browne, for the southern district of Florida. | 


Robert Myers, for the northern district of Florida. | 
Gideon S. Baily, for the district of lowa. 
ATTORNIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ida. 
Isaac M. Preston, for the district of lowa, 





THE NEW MAJOR GENKRALS. 


'oners were stript of both. 


cess may be obtained, if proper inhaling apparatus | thecity of Mexico a second time.” 
be used, and the either be pure and highly rectified, | doubtful,” replied Henrie. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HENRIE. 

When the two scouting parties under Majors Bor- 
land and Gaines were captured by the Mexican for- 
ces under General Minon, on the 25d of January, a- 
bout sixty miles from Saltillo, there were taken with 
them a Texan, captain D. D. Henrie, and a Mexican 
guide who had been compelled to act as such. Be- 
fore the Americans surrendered, Gen. Minon pledged 
his honor that captain Henrie should be treated as a 
prisoner of war, and should not be hurt. and that the 
Mexican guide should have a fair trial. Soon after- 
wards, the Mexican guide was shot down, by order of 
the Mexican General—a circumstance which indi- 
cated clearly to the captain what his fate was to be. 
The subsequent occurrences connected with his es- 
cape are thus narrated by himself: 

The whole party remained at Incarnacion that day. 
The next morning, the 24th, the prisoners were star- 
ted under a guard of two hundred men, for San Luis 
Potosi. Majors Gaines and Borland were permitted 
to retain their horses and arms; the rest of the pris- 
Capts. Clay and Danley 
and other commissioned officers, were furnished with 
mustang ponies; the remainder marched on foot. 

The treatment of the Mexican guide induced Capt. 
Henrie to believe that he might share the same fate. 
He had no confidence whatever in the word of gener- 
al Minon. During the day he remarked the officers 
talking to each other and looking at him. Manuel 
Sanchez who lives in Saltillo, and who also received 


names of some of the most eminent surzeons of | from our officers many thousand dollars for corn, was 
Puris were given as authority for this opinion, “that. with Gen. Minon. He recognised Henrie, and riding 


up to him said—‘“‘Well, sir, | suppose you will visit 
“That is very 
In the afternoon an ex- 


press came in with a letter. Some acts of the offi- 


pr 'cer who received it aroused Henrie’s suspicions furth- 
Lhe American government ought to bestow upon | er, and turning short around where the officer was 


reading the letter, he found a number apparently 
watching him. He believed they designed to mur- 


der him, and he determined to make his escape if 
| possible, and advisec some of the prisoners of it, 


By some accident, during the evening he found 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS.  humeelf on Major Gaines’s mare, one of the best 

: ee rae ‘blooded nags in Kentucky, and the Major’s pistols 
\stillremaining in the holsters. 
| become considerably scattered near sunset, and Capt. 
‘Henrie set himself busily to work to make them 
keep close together. 


The prisoners had 


To do this he rode back, within ten miles of the 


rear of the line, when, discovering a small interval 
in the line of the Mexican guard, he suddenly put 
spurs to the mare and darted through the lines. 
guard immediately wheeled in pursuit, but their po- 
nies were no match for a Kentucky blood horse, and 
| before a gun could be fairly levelled at him he had 


The 


‘darted out of reach. He had three ranchos to pass. — 
As he passed these he found that the Mexicans in 
| pursuit gave the alarm to the rancheros, who follow- 


J. Windsor Smith, for the southern district of Flor- | = hia with fresh 


horses; still he outstripped them 
After passing the last rancho he had pulled up 


‘his mare, to rest her, when a single Mexican came 
| up, supposing him to be unarmed. 


Gen. Cummings, of he came within thirty steps, when cocking the ma- 


He waited until 


Georgia, and Col. Benton, both d-cline the appoint- jor’s duelling pistol, he fired, and the Mexican roll- 


ments. 


as to who will be nominated next. General Dix, of 


Consiwerable speculation is of course affoat | ed off. 


In ashort time another came near; he likewise 


0. decrease of Dec. 1d. | 1m.— Boston Traveller.| New York, is said to have had the offer of an ap-'permitted him to approach still nearer, when he 
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‘and evaded a numher of parties who were in pursuit | ting the office they fill; and all public documents | sent from the offices of the publishers to subscribers. 
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wheeled and shot him down. He loaded bis pistol, | and the clerk of the house of representatives” during 3 On any sum between $400 and $2,400 in 

and after going some distance another started up | their official terms, which terminate with the election yeer, 30 per cent. . 
from behind some bushes near the road, and rode at | of their successors. 4. On any sum over $2,400 ina year, 12 Jo 
him; he shot at him, with what success he could not| 4. The privilege of the “Vice President” is en- per cent. r 
tell, but was not pursued by that Mexican any farth- | larged, so that he may send and receive free public} 5. Onthe amount of letters and packets re 
er. When he came to Incarnacion he found the | documents during his official term. for distribution at offices designated by th 
camp had been alarmed, as he supposes by some one| 5. Persons entitled to the privilege of franking| ter general for that purpose, 7 per cent. 
who had passed him when he left the road. Diverg-| should endorse on all letters or packages weighing} *,*The term “letter postage” includes 
‘ing from this strait course, he crossed several roads | under two ounces “Free,” and sign the same, designa- | received, except those which arise from 


Ceived 
© postmnas. 


all postages 
Newspapers 


’ 


of him. At length he came to a plain where there | which exceed two ounces in weight should be desig-| and from pamphlets and magazines—so that aj} om 
was no place to hide. The moon was shining, and |nated by writing the words “public documents” on paid postage upon transient papers, handbills, and ein. 
he could see a large number of men in pursuit. Put- | them, and signing them officially as above. Thechar-|culars, printed or lithographed, will be treated a let. 
‘ting spurs to his now jaded mare, he made for a| acter of public documents issued from the public offi-| ter postage in the settlement of accounts of pOstmas. 
mountain valley, and following it to the east, he at | cesin the city of Washington, and directed to persons | ters. 
length eluded his pursuers. He travelled up the val-| authorized to receive them free, may be designated] 6. On all sums arising from the postage on news 
ley forty miles, as ne supposed, hoping to find an out-| by a stamp specifying the office from which they is papers, magazines, and pamphlets, 50 per cent, 
let towards Palomos but in this he was disappointed. | sne, and the words “public documents,” or such oth- 7. As the accounts of postmasters have to be sets 
He was unable to find water for himself or his fam- | er evidence of their character as may be agreed upon | tled quarterly, and their commissions allowed for that 
ished mare, and the next morning after his escape | between them and the postmaster of the city of Wash-| time, the postmasters will eredit themselves wit) 4() 
the noble animal expired, more from the want of wa-| ington. Any document folded and sealed, not having per cent. upon the first twenty-five dollars recejye 
ter than from fatigue. such evidence of its character on the envelope, will | jn the quarter, and for any sum between twenty-five 
Capt. Henrie now had to make it on foot. Hel|be rated with postage, which will be remitted by | dollars and one hundred dollars in the quarter, at the 
wandered about all day, trying to find a path across | the delivering postmaster, upon satisfactory evidence | rate of 33 1-3 per cent.; and upon any sum betwee, 
the mountain. In the evening he found some water | that it is a public document, transmissible free through | one hundred aud six hundred dollars received in the 


to quench his thirst. He then determined to retrace | the mails to the person addressed. quarter, 50 per centum; and on any sum over six hyp. 
his steps down the valley, and did so, marching with-| 6. All letters and packages from and to the heads | dred dollar, received in the quarter, at the rate of 


out water or food. During the 26th, 27th, and 28th | of departments, or the other public officers who were | 12 ]-2 per cent. 
he walked along through the chaparral and prickly | entitled to the franking privilege prior to the passage| 8. The commission accounts will be settled as here. 
pears, without food or water, frequently seeing par- | of the act of the 3d of March, 1845, in relation to the tofore, except that the annual compensation to which 
ties of Mexicans, whom he had to avoid. On the| business of their respective offices, will be delivered postmasters are limited, will be computed for the fis. 
28th he killed a rat with a club, part of which he ate | to the persons addressed, without any charge of pos-| cal year commencing the Ist of July, and ending the 
and put the balance in his pocket for another meal. tage, as an appropriation has been made hy congress | 30th of June, and in due proportion for any period 
On the night of the 28th he reached the road, and| for their payment. All letters and packages issuing | Jess than a year. 
followed it antil an hour after sunset, when he dis-| from the departments should be marked on the en- 9. No other allowances can be made to postmas 
covered a party of horsemen approaching. Not | velope ‘official business,” and signed by the heads of | ters except box-rents to an amount not exceeding 42. 
knowing whether they were friends or enemies, he|the departments, or, under their direction, by their | 000 per annum, and the surplus of such receipts may 
concealed himself until they came near, when he |chief clerks, and by the other officers who were en- | be applied to the expenses of the office, under the di- 
discovered they were a picket guard of the Arkansas | titled to the franking privilege prior to the act of 1845, | rection of the postmaster: general. The emoluments 
troops. He gave one shout and gave up—nature | designating their official capacity. But such officers | or box-rent account must be accounted for regularly 
was exhausted! His nerves, which had been strung} have not the right to send or receive free their pri-| in the quarterly returns, and for the same quarter as 
up to the highest degree of tension, became unstrung, | vate letters or papers. other proceeds of the office. 
aud he was almost helpless. They put himona; 7. All “newspapers” transmitted through the 10. Postmasters in their returns for the preset 
horse and took him to Agua Nueva, where Capt. Pike | mails will be hereafter rated with postage, except ex- quarter ending the 31st of March, 1847, will adjust 
commanded an outpost. change papers between the publishers of newspapers ‘their accounts according to the above allowances. 
Capt. Pike informed me that when Henrie came | and those franked by persons enjoying the privilege; C. JOHNSON, Postmaster General. 
in he was the most miserable looking being he ever ; and contractors may take newspapers out of the mails Marcu 12, 1847. 
saw. His shoes were worn out, his pantaloons cut | for sale or distribution among subscribers. ebaleies 
in rags, his head was bare, and his hair and beard 8. “Transient newspapers,” or those not sent | SaRMY JOURNAL.” . 
mattered; his hands, feet and legs were filled with | from the oflice of publication to subscribers, hand-bills| arch of a company of U. States Infantry from for 
thorns from the prickly pear, and his skin was parch- | or circular letters, printed or lithographed, not ex- Snelling to St. Louis.—The St. Louis ot one 
ed and withered with privation, exposure and exer-| ceeding one sheet in size, will pay 3 cents, upon de- | the 20th ult., gives some particulars . oy he " 
tion. He had tasted no water for four days, and/| livery at the office, and before they are put in wal endured by the company stationed . _ ne x 
seemed almost famished for waut of it. The soldiers | mails, and all such will be charged by deputy poste | their recent —_ to that re A “aan wen .* tl 
gathered round him, and ail that was in their wallets! masters as prepaid matter in the way bills and upon | a ; sea a a place Jan. 12th, r 
was at his service, and as they had recentiy had a| their accounts of mails sent, and stamped or marked | re, hat him forthwith to teke bis-eommend te 
new outfit of clothing, Capt. H. was soon newly fit-| “paid,” with the name of the office from which sent. | Guif 5. Se chao. Jat: 280. 
ted out. After resting awhile, and getting some food 9. Transient newspapers, handbills, or circulars, The government supplied the command with tram 
he was able to ride to this place. He says that cur-| cannot be received free by duputy postmasters under | portation for the quantity of baggage allowed } 
ing the pursuit there were more than one hundred | their privilege. If such should be addressed to them, | the army regulations, but no more. Such was th 
shots fired at him, one of which passed through lis | itis their duty to return them to the sender under a severity of the weather, that the men had —- 
hair. new cover, charged with letter postage. If deposi- | vide themselves with other means to keep ~ 
ted in a post office unsealed, addressed to deputy post | freezing, and had to pay out of their prime 
masters or others, they will not in any case be for-| one hundred and twenty dollars—not an — 
POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. warded by mail without prepayment of the postage. waeee me oe ar ache eon th 
Regulations of the post office department for the enforce- It sealed they will be rated with letter postage, and ante ge ly alon am the transportali¢ 
ad I f congress of the Ist, 2d and 3d of March | forwarded in the mails. setiiaan i th ; Idest night that they} 
rtf cg gies aa 1U. Letters addressed to different persons cannot a Tapes Snes ae See 6 


. , (@everexperienced. So cold was it, that the ho 3 
1. All deputy postmasters are authorized to send | be enclosed in the same envelope or package under employed in drawing the trains had to be covert 


free, through the mails, all letters and packages not | 4 penalty of ten dollars, unless addressed to foreign | with blankets, and were brought to the camp ~~ 
weighing over two ounces, which they may have oc-| countries. keep them from freezing. nissan oy hear hes 
casion to write or send, relating to the business of} 1]. Letters, newspapers, and packages not ex-| pileh their tents, and were compelied to lay 


. . whatere 
their offices or of the post office department, endors-| ceeding one ounce in weight, addressed to any offi- before the camp fire, and with no shelter 
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ing thereon “post office business,” and signing their | cer, musician, and private in the army of the United pa ee Sondconar: pm ie . eactane 0 
name thereto. And those whose compensation did| States in Mexico, or at any post or place on the eetenen tae oe syaisheanhy te keep (hella for te 
not exceed $200 for the year ending the oUth ot June, | frontier of the United States bordering on Mexico, from abandoning themselves to their fate—it pet longing 
1846, may also send free, through the mails, letters | will pass free in the mails. Each letter so addressed solutely necessary to keep them stirring a » become mf 
written by themselves, and receive free all written| should specify, after the name of the person, “be-| blood in circulation, to prevent them from {ree Westimate 
communications on their own private business, not} longing to the army.” The law will continue in force | tg death. | : gre med must ha 
weighing over one-half ounce. during the war with Mexico, and for three months For ten days before their arrival at a ei iY all the y; 

2%. Members of congress and delegates from territories | after its termination. ; Chien the thermometer at that tage See j "pong and 
may send and receive free, through the mails, from 12. Extra commissions allowed deputy postmas- engenen below gee vars ‘eva vere, a yerowth : 
thirty days before the commencement of each con-/ ters by the order of the 9th of July, 1845, are super-} that it was much ¢ outs sort o 






they were all the time marching to the S 
Still worse, for forty miles before they got '? ‘ 
rie du Chien the soldiers had to break : , 
through sixteen inches of snow, and from ret 
to Dubuque they had to wade through two !" 

snow. 


gress until the meeting of the next congress, letters |seded by the act of the 3d of March, 1847. 

and packages not exceeding two ounces in weight,} 13. The commissions allowed by the 24th section 
and public documents not exceeding three pounds in| of the act of the od of March, 1845, are repealed, 
weight. Public documents are those printed by the and other rates allowed by the Ist section of the act of 
order of either house of congress, and publications or| the Ist of March, 1847, in lieu of them, as follows: 





















; : — th 
books procured or purchased by congress, or either; |. On the amountof letter postage, not exceeding! — 4.. ore the company reached the Illinois ree 
house, for the use of the members. $100 in any one year, 40 per cent. had to wade in mud half leg deep—and ¥ : 


3. The same privilege allowed tomembersof; 2. On any sum between #1U0 aud $400 in any stopped at night they bad in sume eel 
congress is extended to the “secretary of the senate! year, 33 1-3 per cent. brarches of trees to lay down upon, to . 
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oneal is from sinking into the mud. These are some | the war; which made “a more perfect Union” after 
2,400 ina the incidents of this extraordinary march. For | the war indispensable and necessary—those affinities, 
0 arly seven weeks these faithful men endured almost | springing from identity of race, of language. laws 

ar, 12 1.9 pon extreme of privation without a murmur, and | and usages, and confirmed by the powerful influence 
i uring all that time bad no shelter over their heads, | of geographical associations, are stronger now than 

ts received save one ty ; , ‘ they were in 1789—far stronger—immeasurably 
1 postmas. Captain Plummer’s duties required him to be on |sironger. Every year adds to their strength and 


porsebac 
al] postages compelled, he marched with his men. It may also 


mentioned that during this terrible march, only 


lewspapers, ef men were lost by desertion—a fact which speaks 
subscribers, ht we for the energy, care and efficiency of 
that all pre Cs tain Plummer and his subalterns—the more 
ils, and cip. especially as we learn that the command consisted 
eated as let. jo part of recruits, who had joined the company 
of postmas- only a short time before the commencement of the 
ch. 
ge On newy "Upon the arrival of the detachment here, most 
cent. of the mea were unfit for service—their ears, face, 


feet, and hands being badly frost bitten. They are, 
however, it is understood, getting better, and in a 
few weeks they will be again on their way to the 


gouth. 


ve to be get. 
wed for that 
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ceived in the 
over six hun- 
t the rate of 


The regiment of Mounted Riflemen are thus described 
py acorrespondent of the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
ertiser, writing from Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 24th 
Nov. 1846: 

There are now at this post about five hundred men 
of the regiment who were enlisted in the short space 
of four months. Of these, all of nine-tentns are Ame- 
icans, enlisted in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Very few were enlisted in 
he northern and eastern states. Two companies of 
be regiment were organized in September, and one 
already serving in Mexico. T'nese are commanded 
y Capts. Mason and Walker. 

I will venture to say that a finer body of men were 
ever enlisted in this country. They are strong, 
thietic fellows, who appear capable of enduring any 
ardships. A good proportion of them are over six 
tetin height, and not a few will go six feet four “in 
heir stockings.” ‘hey have been well drilled in 
he infantry as well as cavalry tactics, and should 
asion require they can act as tirailleurs, or light 
ianiry. 
Owing principally to the low stage of water in the 
iver the arms and clothing for the regiment did not 
rive until a few days since. This has been a seri- 

s impediment to us, as the order for us to repair 
) Point Isabel was issued from the Adjutant Gene- 
al's office six weeks since. Our squadron, coinpos- 
dof the two companies commanded by Capts. San. 
tson and Crittenden, leave to-morrow, and the 
her companies will leave as soon as horses can be 
ocured by the quartermaster at St. Louis. 

We are to be armed with the short rife, and we 
the requisition which has also been made for sa- 
Sand pistols will be favored. In the absence of 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 














A New Srare.—Among the bills passed at the 


to keep frome session of congress there is one admittiug Wis- 
ir own pockel@masin into the Union as a state. Tue thirtieth 
an imconside gress, when it meets, will exhibit a representa- 
account. irom thirty states. 


he organization of a new commonwealth isa 
Ker of such ordinary occurrence in our part of the 
id that no specia! observation is attracted to it. 
¢ bees we swarm off and hive. Kuch new com- 
i to be covereamnity setsup for itself according to the law and 
ihe camp fire WMMBEs derived fro the parent stock, with such ino 
oops could aulons as circumstances and increased experience 
4 to lay in DORRRPY suggest, 


velter whl fom a Union of thirteenstates we have grown 
cold, —e In * Union of thirty states, and we are stil! grow- 
Plummer ihe e *ccording to Mr. Calhoun’s estimate there is 
~— a : bel some twelve states more in the territory 
, a ¢‘~= 
stirring seo y “CCome ours hereafter by conquest or pure ase. 
xm from It stimate seems too small. [he states to be 
me ie have very large dimensions in order to 
aie 14 ali the vast region between our present wes- 
e average *- ‘Tontier and the Pacific. 
necessary | porowth of our Union may well be viewed 
troops South atsort of profound satisfaction with which 
to yo io *gards the spread of freedom and civilization 
they ae | Oe of peace and industry-—a feeling enhanc- 
to sag it A ® glorious prospect of natiosality held out 
d from nt iat * progress in such a region. ‘Tne idea of a 
ugh two pe of the Union, never any thing better 
— + mera, will by and by becume so ridiculous 
[iinoi ‘hen Ys Unfil to serve even as a bugbear. The affi- 
—and Which drew the thirteen colowies together ina 


3 ces Non vole: : 
to keep! | ‘truggle; which kept them together through 


ort Snelling 
e transportalic 
ht that they h 
that the hors 


al at Prairie | 


ka portion of the time, but when not thus 


onging to us—without reckoning any whieh | 


begets new affiliations. Behold with what tenacity— 
with what eager cleaving. the Atlantic sea board 
presses to join itself to the Valley of the Mississippi 
—to open channels of communication by which one 
circulation of vitality may course freely through 
both. So it will be with the Pacific slope when it is 
gemmed with staies. For the great Mississippi val- 
ley, sublime no less in its unity than in its vastness, 
is the body of this Union. The strip of country 
from the Atlantic to the Alleganies, on the one hand, 
and the strip of country between the Rocky Moun- 


tenances—the winzs of the gigantic body—the fins 
of the Leviathan. 

Within that system, then, of geographical affiai- 
ties and unity, comprehended by the Mississippi and 
its dependencies, we can go on to increase the 
number of states in this Union not only with safety 
but in accordance with inevitable tendencies; and 
each additiun, instead of weakening the cohesive 
power of the Union, will strengthen it, by new liga- 
ments, new fibres of sympathy, new elements of vigor. 

[ Balt. American. 

Stave Case—Legal decision. —The supreme court 
of the United States, in the Ohio slave case, have 
confirmed the decision of the circuit court. The 
case was argued by ex-governors Morehead of 
Kentucky, and Seward of New York. A citizen of 
Kentucky brought his action agaimsta citizen of Ohio 
| lo recover a penalty of $500 for harboring and con- 
_cealing the slave of the former. The circuit court 
decided the case in favor of the plaintiff. It was ap- 
| pealed chiefly on the ground that the act of congress 
of 1793, under which the penalty was claimed, was 
‘unconstitutional. The final decision goes to establish 
the cunstitutionality of the act. 








New Hamesnine—Election.—All the returns are 
not in, but sufficient are received to ascertain ‘that 
| WitiiaMs, the nominated administration candidate 
is elected governor Dy a majority of from 500 to 1000 
votes over both the whig, and the independent or 
_abolition eandidates. The aggregate vote is over 
| 60,000, of which Williams, (adm.) has between 30 
and 31,000, Colby, (whig) between 21 and 22 000, 
Berry, (ind.) betweee 8 and 9,000. ‘The abolition 
vote falis off and the administration and whig votes 
‘gain proportionably over their vote at last elec- 
| tion. 
| In two of the congressional districts the adminis- 
tration candidates have large majorities. In the 


_ad ministration candidates falling six to eight hundred 
|votes below the aggregate vote of the whig and 
' independent candidates. 

| The senate and house will have each a clear 
administration majority, —though in the house it will 
‘be a close vote. 

| ‘The Boston abolition organ, concludes an editorial 
on the result of the election by saying—‘Our im- 
pression is, that the confidence of the wavering 
independents has been won back, by promises of 
‘amendment in those particulars which had exciled 
| their dissatisfaction. ‘he democratic leaders have 
been compelled, so far to respect the principles of 
| freedom, as to pledge thereselves al least not openly 
'to betray them. Weil, we have no objection that 
they should have one more trial. If they should 
| prove sincere in their penitence, their return to power 
| will work small injury. If on the contrary, they 





tains and the Pacific, on the other, are mere appur- | 








tempt to seize and carry away in a riotous, violent, 
tumultuous, and unreasonable manner, and so as to 
disturb or endanger the public peace, any negro or 
mulatto within the commonwealth, either with or 
without the intention of taking such negro or mulatto 
before any district or circuit judge. 

Section fifth secures the inviolability of the habeas 
corpus act; and the seventh section repeals the act of 
| the state, which authorizes the masters or owners of 
,slaves to bring and retain such slaves within the 
coumonwealth for the period of six months, in in- 
voluntary servitude, or for any period of time whate- 
soever, and so much of said act as prevents a slave 


‘from giving testimony against any person whatso- 
ever. 
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Mason Generat Scorrt, and suite, embarked 
from the Rio Grande in the steamer Massachusetts, 
and reached T'ampico on the evening of the 19th Fe- 
bruary. He met witn ‘ta thundering reception,” of 
course. Landing next morning he proceeded to Gen. 
Patterson’s head quarters, and received the attention 
due to a commanding officer and the welcome of his 
friends. He found about 9,000 men at Tampico, 
preparing to embark. Four brigades, under Genl’s. 
Twiggs, Pillow, Shield, and Quitman, were to em- 
bark on the 20th and Qlst. 

The scene in and about Tampico, is stated te be 
stirring inthe extreme. Reviews of troops, in regi 
ments and brigades, were daily taking place; vessels 
were continually arriving with goods, merchandize, 
military stores, &c, &c., the American population 
were allin intense excitement, regarding coming 
events. Every thing announced action, in its utmost 
intensity. All quiet, with regard to the enemy, in 
the interior. 

On the 2ist, Gen. Scott, and suite left Tampico, in 
the Mississippi for the island of Lobos, where about 
2,500 men had already encamped on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary. 

The squadron off Vera Cruz consisted of the Poto- 
mac, Raritan, John Adams, Albuay, Princeton, and 
a fvet of small craft. Gen. Scott had been expect- 
ed daily for some time. ‘The ships and troops would 
rendezvous, it was said, at Anton de Lizardo, but the 
place of debarkation would not be finally settled on 
until the arrival of Gen. Scott—it would either be 
at Anton de Lizardo, 9 miles from Vera Cruz, or op- 
posite Sacrificios—at either of which places it would 
be done under complete protecticn from the guns of 
| the ships. 
| A letter from Mr. Lumsden, one of the editors of 
| the Picayune, written at Tampico on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, says: 

Gen. Twiggs’ division is first under marching or- 
ders, and jeaves to-day. All is bustie, and very soon 





| 





i. Smith and Lieut. Col. Fremont, already in Mex- | other two districts no choice has been effected,—the | we shall not have more troops here than are barely 


| sufficient to take care of the town. 1 think my mind 
is pretty well made up to go and see the Vera Cruz 
fandango. 1 was unlucky enough to miss the sport 
at Mouterey, and do not feel willing to be absent 
when the “ball” opens at Vera Cruz. 

To give you some idea of what is expected to be 
done, | will show you a portion of what is going 
down in the way of munitions: First, there are some 
100,000 rounds of heavy ammunition; rockets, shells 
and an enormous supply of all sorts af combustibles, 
with 40 mortars and columbdiads—some of them ten 
inches calibre; from 10 to 20 24-pounders; 3 field 
batteries, consisiing of six and twelve- pounders, and 
twelve and twenty-four pound howitzers. With 
| all these go the sappers and miners and the pontoon 
| train. 

The United States schooner Tampico, acting mas- 
ter M.C. Perry, Jr., sails this morning for Lobos Is- 





| shoutd resume their former practices, there is now a | jang and Anton Lizardo, with despatches from Gea, 


appeal tothe judgment and the principles of the | 





Pennsr_vaniA—Legislation in relation lo fugitive 
slaves.— The legislature of Pennsylvania has passed 
an act which tends to destroy the force of the law cf 
| congress of 1793. ‘lhe third section of the Pennsy|- 
| vania law takes away from all judges of the courts 
| of the commonwealth, aldermen, &c , jurisdiction or 
cognizance of the case of any fugitives from iabor 
from any of the United States or territories, under a 





entitled, ‘‘an act respecting fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping from the service of theic mas 
lers;’’ or any other act of congress. 

The fourth section makes it highly penal for any 
person claiming any negro or mulatto as a fugitive 
from servitude or labor, to violently and tumultu- 
ously seize upon and carry away to any place, or al« 





great body of the people.” | 
| possible to gather any thing here in the way of what 


strong and organized force in N. Hampshire, which | goote, 
will not fail to make another and more complete | 


A postscript to this letter, dated February 23d, 
says:— 
| have not much to add—in fact it is almost im- 


is called army news—so secret is every thing kept. 
There is not a Mexican in this whole country who 
does nut know that our troops are going to Vera 
Cruz, while in the United States, and even here, our 
own people are all in the dark. Santa Anna manag- 
es to keep himself weil advised of our movements.— 
| 1 almost venture to say that he now knows as much 
of our plans aod mtentions, and of our strength and 





certain act of congress passed February 12, 1793, | numbers in the field as any of those who are at head- 


‘quarters, in Washington city. Despatches of the 
| greatest moment are sent through the enemy’s coun- 
try, almost totally unguarded, and, like weak and 
straggling forages, and mules and wagons without 
good and strong escorts, they fall into the hands of 
our foes. 

| All the forces now here, except the Louisiana 
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volunteers, the Baltimore battalion, and one compa- 
py of artillery will be on the way to Vera Cruz in 
ashort time. Those that I have named will be left 
here, under the command of Col. Gates, to garrison 
the eity. 

Every thing indieates a movement upon Vera 
Cruz, which place, so far from being abandoned by 
the Mexicans, appears to be making efforts for de- 
fence. Men, women and children are said to be !a- 
bouring on the works for defence, making ditches, 
removing sand banks, &e. Additional troops have 
arrived, and it is stated that Santa Anna has advanc- 
ed $75 000 of his personal estate for the immediate | 
exigencies of the place. 

Advices at New Orleans from the mouth of the 





. Rio Grande are to the 27th February. Gereral | 
Worth’s division wes embarking with all possible | 
speed. 
‘ \ 





MOVEMENT OF SANTA ANNA AND THE MEXICAN 
ARMY. 

A letter is published in E! Republicano, anrounc- 
ing that Gen. Santa Anna took his departure from 
San Luis ag, the 2d of February. His destination is 
said tu be nlerey, towards which point the main 
body of his army had already moved. The follow- 
ing is given as the number of troops under his com 
mand, with the dates of their depariure from the city 
of San Luis: 

List of troops which have recently marched for Monterey. 
danyary 26.— ihe sappers and artillerists, 


| 
| 
} 





with 19 guns of heavy calibre 650 
January 29.—Ist, 3rd, 4th, Sih, 10th and I1th 
regiments of the lime, and I-t and 3rd light 
troops 6,240 
January 21.—4th 1 troops, mixed of Santa 
Aana, Ist active Celaya, do. uf Guadalaja- 
ra, do. of Lagos, do. of Queretaro, do. of 
Mexico 3,200 | 
Total departed from San Luis 10,090 


Troops which General Parrodi conducis from 
the town of ‘Tula, with three pieces of hea- 
vy calibre, with their munitions, 1 





Cavalry on the march 6 000 | 
Artilery on do 250 | 
Division under Gen. Mejia, 4,000 | 

21,340. 


The artillery was supplied with over 600 rounds of | 
ammunition. 

In the above enumeration are not included the 
force stationed at Tula, nor the brigades of Generals | 
Minon and Juvera. 

Atthe latest accounts from Santa Anna he was 
at Matehnala, where he arrived on the 7th of Feb. 
Matehuaila is a town nearly north of San Luis, and) 
about one third of the way thence to Saitillo, accord: | 
ing to the maps belore us. His army was in the ut- | 
most distress—redeado de misersas—the government | 
having provided no means ‘or undertaking such a | 
march. We have a irightiul picture of the state of | 
the troops before leaving San Luis. Oue of Santa! 
Anna’s iast sets belore marching was lu distribule 
twelve days’ pay for the mouth of January. ‘this! 
could not eustain them more than aweck, and th 
question was atked, ‘What shell we do when in 
iront ot the enemy?” ‘The troops are represented as | 
patient and loyal, but in a pitiabie stale ol distress. 
In derision, they speak of gomy forth to solve the 
problem ot “fighting without euling.”? 

The same paper which announces Santa Anna’s | 
arrival at Matehuala, mentions that Gen. fayior is 
furulying Saitilio, avd has with tim GULU tro. ps and 
sixlecu pieces of artillery. ‘This shows again the 
accuracy of tbe information possessed by the Mexi- 
caus of our movements. 





Propositions To wecotiaTeE.—The New Orleans, 
Picayune of the 10th says— | | 
Senor D. Alejandro Juse Atocha, bearer of dis) 
aiches irom the government vi the United Siates tu | 
Mexico, supposed to contain another propusition of | 
peace, was janued at Vera Cruz ou We Sou ull., trea | 
the Americap squadron, aud Jett ter the capitol the 
Sauiw CVEUIE I COlpany Will Lieut. Cul. Aiauis, ob 
aid vi Gen. Meraies. 
By the arrival ol the U. States revenue cutter For- 
ward, Capisin Nones, a large mall Was yesividay | 
received inom Anton Lizaideu. Ourown leticis cone | 
duwn to the 23ih of February, on w hich aay a berks 
er prevased which preveniecd the Fotwaru fiom 
lear ing ueicre the Qd olf March inst. lhe MAUL ae | 
tion Which follows we derive exclusively trou ous 
Jellers aud papers. 7 | > 
Seaur Atucha, whose arrival at Vera Cruz, with 
despalches, We apnounced yesleruay, wenlover iheve 
on Wwe Forward from this City direct. He returvoed 
trom the capital on the 20th ull, and repaired again | 





| days. 


presume, on his way to Washington. Itis not sup- 
posed he has accomplished much by his mission.— 
The Mexicans had personal objeetions to him, and 
his reception by the authorities of Vera Cruz, and 
the people and government of Mexico, was any thing 
but cordial. 

Passed Midshipman Rogers has been ordered to 
Ferote, and is now confined in that gloomy prison. 

We learn that the blockade of Vera Cruz conti- 
nues to be violated with almost perfect impunity.— 
This is attributed not more to the want of vessels 
of the proper description, than to the instructions 
bY which the commodore enforces the law of block- 
ade. 

Two barques have arrived off Vera Cruz with 
volunteers from the north, and gene into Anton 
Lizardo. One of them is the St. Cloud. from Hamp- 
ton Roads, with a portion of the Virginia troops. 

The news from Santa Anna is no later than we 
lave already given, though itis more full. Although 
Santa Anna announces the capture of Capt. Heady 
and his small company of Kentuckians, we find no 
mention of the murder of Lieut. Ritchie, and the 
seizure of his despatches. The vespatches have not 
formally been made public by him. 

The latest advices we see from Chihuahna, are to 
the 16th of January, a fortnight later thas our for- 
mer accounts, The city had not then been taken by 
our troops, nor do we see any thing said of their ad 
vance upon it, 

The New Orleans Bulletin, referring to the news 
by the United States schoner Forward, says that the 
despatches brought by Mr. Atocha are said to be of 
high importance; but the contents had not in any 
way transpired, though it was reported that there 
was a prospect of a favorable termination of the ne- 
gotialions. 

‘lhe Washington correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce writes— 

“The Mississippi, which sailed on the 7th, carried 
out, as J now learn, full instructions frow our gov- 
ernment to the able and intelligent United Siates 
consul in the city of Mexico, Mr. Black, who is stil] 
employed there as a means of communication be- 
tween the two governments. Mr. Black will enun- 
ciate the ‘three million bill,’ which conveys on its 


face, to the Mexican government the expression of a. 


desire, cn the part of the American cengress, to 
obtain ‘ta speedy and honorable peace” with Mexico.— 
Tie Mississippi may possibly arrive at Vera Cruz, 
if the equinoctial gales do not interrupt her, by the 
20th March. It strikes me thal, very possibly, pre- 
liminaries for a treaty of peace will be settled before 
the intended assault upon Vera Cruz and the castle. 
That was the opinion expressed by Mr. Soule before 
he left the city.” 


~~ 


Correspondence of the Picayune. 
U.S. Squadron, Anton Lizardo, Feb. 17, 1247. 

At the date of my last letier Guinez Farias was 
without a Cahinet. During the early part of this 
month his hands have been strengthened by entrus- 
ting Rejon with the port-folio of foreiga relations 
and Francisco S. Imiarte wath 
treasury. 
foreign relations and the embarrassments of the trea- 
sury are as formidable as ever 

The commiitee of foreign relations, to whom was 


’ 


referred Mr. Buchanan’s peace proposition, are ex. | 
| pected to report untavoirably to negotiotion in a few 
[tis presumed that ihey will althe same time | 


issue, in the form ofasviemn wantiesto, areply to 
Mc. Polk*’s message on Mexicas affairs. 

Tiere is also a report thal the oid itriguers are at 
work and that Spaiw is avout to jom Fiance aud 
Engiand in en interference in Mexican affairs. ‘he 
rumor, it may be proper to state, is purely of Mexi 
can origin. From ali l can learn the most amicable 
feeling appears to exist Lowards us on the part of all 


the representatives of foreign governments, and the | 
| amount of $180,000, drawing on 


only solicitude entertained is to see What iust be the 

inevitable result consummated as soon as pussibie. 
The publication of the decree authorizing the hy- 

pethecation and sale of church property was every 


where received with claicer and riots, Wuich were! 


easily suppressed by the joterierence ol the military. 
li ducs nut appear that any thing has been done to- 


| . 
| Wares PealiZing a dollar from this source, and there 
are addiliouel reasous every day lur entertaining the | 
| tue jaller addressed a communication to the secrelaly 


Beliel that little or hething Of the Church property 

will ever Gud ils Wa) lito the general treasury. 
The pews irow the arwy atSav Luts is imeresting, 

80 lar aS we are assured (hal Sata Anna has leit that 


city with ihe mai body Of his troops mithe direction 


vi Monterey, although his ullieaie destination 1s 
much speculated Upon. 
bave been ul the must meagre kid. 

At Vera Cruz the state of things is very much as 
it was when i last wrote. ie authorities are busy 


Ss ——— 


attack, and issuing some preventive orders am 
the most unpalatable of which is ene forbiddin te 
masquerade at the carnival. There are many ¥ d 
ever, who regard the threatened invasion with z 
credulity. ‘There are five thousand men in the em 
of Vera Cruz and one thousand in the castle—thp 
thousand of these belong to the National Guard . 
are tolerably well disciplined with arms. The ong 
tional Guard of the state is, on the contrary a. 
organized, and is destitute of arms. to 

The governor of Vera Cruz has gone to super 
rintend ir: person the fortification of the pass of Py_ 
ente Nacional, and a company of artillery and ibe 
field pieces have already been ordered there. A re 
serve of six thousand men is to be concentrated 
Jalapa under Gen. Canalizo, Gen. Filisola being the 
second in command. Gen. La Vega is to mareh to 
Vera Cruz. 

The Forward arrived on the 9th instant, and fan. 
ded Senor Atocha under a flag of tree, © ith despatch. 
es from the government «f the United States. He 
proceeded to Mexico immediately. The mob r ‘ised 
some scruples about allowing him to proceed, but he 
was final'y dismissed on bis way without opposition. 

{ had forgotten to mention that Gen. Valencia hag 
left the army in disgust, and, under pretence of sick. 
ness, lingers at his hacienda. He is, however, gus, 
pected of designs to subvert the government. 

United States Squadron, Feb QU. 1847. 

Seven days’ later news [from San Li vis Potos:! figs 
been received—as late as the 7ih instant. P 

Gen. Santa Anna had advanced as far as Matehuya- 
la, on his way to Saltitlo. Nothing new bad occurred; 
but, as the government bad tailed to furvish tim with 
resources under circumstances so urgent, he is Tepe 
resented as ‘‘surrounded with niusery.”’ The follow. 
ing account of his march is from the pen of au off. 
cer, and is quoied in the Indicador as reliab e author. 
ity: 

“In the critical position of our army, with regard 
ito its implacable enemies, no honvrabie resource 
remains exeept lo advance without supplies, to cap. 
ture them from the immense storehouses of the ene. 
my in Saltilloand Monterey, and to live upon the 
eountry. The way to glory and honor is to be pre. 





the auairs of the | 
No change has, however, yet vecurred in | 


| terred to turning our backs upon the eneny. People 
will not now say that we are traitors. To day the 
brigades have begun their marci, and on Saturday 
‘there departed 10,0UU infantry, 500 horse, and 400 
artillery, which, united to the forces already advate 
ced, will swell the whole body of the army to 12,000 
infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 400 artillery, win 20 
| pieces of heavy caliber, viz: three 24’s, iuree 18's, 
i twelve 12’s, and two mortars of nine inches; there 
| were also seven hundred mules and twenty-one wae 
| gons of munitions alone, without counting the equip. 
| ages, camp chests, or absolutely wore Luan is set 
‘down. Wego to try our fortune, since any thing 
would be a less evil thar to die of hunger aud com- 
plete inaction, besides being calied traitors by those 
|who really are such. If we do march; without wore 
than tweive day’s provisions for the troops and half 
/@ month's pay for the officers, we will live upoo the 
country and the plunder of the ene wy, now that they 
will potfurnish us with any supplies. ‘This resolu. 
ition is heroic, aud will always cunler on us honor.” 
Daies trom Tula of the 3lst January state that 
| 


| 
| 


|General Urrea jeft the night previous fur Santa Bar- 
bara aud Romero, with all the cavairy frou Ciudad 
Vict ria. Urrea is ordered to watch ihe wovewenls 
(ol the enemy as far as Tampico aud Monterey, lor 
| which service the cavairy wil reuain under lis of- 
| ders. He takes only five day’s supplies (sveurros) 
jand five day’s rations. Au ollices wiitig, say 
‘Last night an order was received to expeulic lie 
‘march, but how can the order ve ca:ried inte effect 
| while there are no wules of burden, especially lof 
| the park of cannon. 
| Santa Anna has negotiated with certain commer 
cial houses of Sap Luis, for draits aud a joan to the 
Ciuz, and pledging ail his property us security. He 
has paid tuis Sum within a month to the comsmlssal) 
general, by whou it has been disiributed for the suv 
sistance and clothing of the troops. iu this way '¢ 
has bees enabled io make his ma. vement on Meute- 
rey. , 
Ventura Mora, who declared fora dictatorship at 
Mazatian, having plead the instigation of Sauta Avia, 


ol war, lurmally repelling tie charge, and accusillg 
Gen. Ventura Moura of a caluamivus talsehood: It 
is very plain that Santa Avua is suspected aud nas 
ruwly walcheu; tis delay at San Luis bas veen lope 





His resources appear to | the long und elavoraie defences which have fru 


| 
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Cunciusion thal (ie breach is widening veiweel a 
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the country. It has been supported in mo quarter; it 
has noteven been received in silence, but openly 
denounced by several of the states, and Santa Anna, 
rudently eonforming to the present state of opinion, 
sti]! manages his defence so as to throw additional! 
opprobrium on the government. | 
A proposition has been made in congress to trans— 
fer the seat of government from Mexico to Celays 
by the 19th of March, which, after some discussion 
was referred to the cominittee on constitutional 
points. , 
The military commandant of Veru Cruz has issued 
a general order Lo issue provisions, or rations in kind, 
toall the officers who desire It, as there is an 
absolute wart of money to furnish them even for the 
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attention to the state of affairs towards Santa F« and|of New Mexico. For several months past, Lieut. 
New Mexico. Independent of their immediale pre- | ABert has been laboring under severe indisposition, 
dicament, as exhibited in the details inserte! belo vy, | insouuch that the department at the instance of his 
the Republican remarks that “the time for which the | friends, has ordered him to be relieved from duty 
Missouri volunteers enrolled themselves is fast ap j for atime. It will be seen, by the account of his 
proaching to an end; and that long before relief is| trip, tiat he and the men wich him have suffered 
sent to them, in the shape of additional regiments of | great privations and hardships on the plains: 

men, their term of service will have expired. Col. | Turkey Creek, Feb 20, 1847. 
Doniphan’s regiment was enrolled for twelve months,; On the 10th of last month, Gov. Bent, with all the 
and that time ends in June next They are to be | Americans residing in Taos, were cruelly massacred 
discharged, we suppose, at Fort Leavenworth; and | by the New Mexicans. For some time an outbreak 
if so, within a month from this time they ought to be | has been threatening, and when | was in Santa Fe 
on their homeward march. Price's and Willock’s| the troops were in a state of strictest vigilance, and 
men have a mouth or two longer to serve, and then | every one lay down to rest with drawn sabres or pis- 
their places are to be supplied, and they are to come | tols by their sides. Eight Mexicans has been arres— 




















supply vf their tables. In stating the troops in town 
and castle at 6,000. I exceeded the number by more 
than a thousand. The number of regulars was, 
however, stated correctly at 2 800. the town having 
1,800. The rest of the National Guard. Probably 
more of the National Guard will be called in and 
Jocated nesr the city; but I donot believe that many 
more will be crowded withio the walls, as they can- 
not be fed. The defences of this place appear to 
combine great strength and great weakness; of course 
the facility with which the city may be carried will 
depend upon the points attacked. We are to day 
told that there are 2,000 men as Alvarado—half of 
them regulars. Guns have been drawn from every 
quarter to strengthen the defences, which now equal 
eight forts, with a total of sixty guns of various cali 
ber. ‘The entrance to the river is also defended by 
achain of shelisor torpedoes, which ean be explo- 
ded from the land. 

J was pained to hear from Mr. Rogers that he 
was ordered to Perote on the 14ih instant, and I 
have authentic information tbat he started on the 
16th. 

United States Squadron, Feb. 26, 1847. 

The su'ject ol ir Atocha’s despatches is dis us 
sed in the recent papers, but I have not seen or 
heard of any all sion to it. The Vera Cruz pipers 
state that our government have proposed to Mexico an 


home. But we do not hear of any design to relieve | ted and imprisoned: the most eminent were Thomas 
them. ° e ad | Ortiz, second in co mmand urder Armijo; Diego 
The difficulties, resulting in the murder of the go- | Archuletle, formerly a member of the Mexican con- 
vernor of the territory—make itstill more incumbent gress; Nicholas Pino, Santiago Armijo, Manuel Cha. 
on the administration to throw additional numbers of) vez, and others. These persons had arranged a plan 
men into N. Mexico. There were not troops enough to ; of attack upon the city of Santa Fe, which was de- 
protect the Americans, at our last advices, if the insur- | ferred, in order to extend it, 80 as to produce a com- 
rection was as general as the rebels intended it should | plete revolution throughout the department of New 
be. Col. Doniphan, with the most elective of his) Mexico, which was to have taken place on christmas 
forees, was fer offon his way to Chihuahua. Death| night, but the araest of the conspirators frustrated 
had cut cff more than one hundred of Price’s regi-{ this plan. 
iment, aud many others were on the sick list. De-| I left Santa Fe on the 28:h December last, but re- 
tached parties were scattered in different parts of | ceived letters from that place up to the 12th of Jan. 
the country, wherever grazing could be had for their | A battle was fought at Brazito on the 25th of Dece., 
horses and animals; and the information of the tra-| between Col. Donipban’s command and the troops 
ders, last from there, is to the effect that there were! from Chihuahua. His men gained the field after a 
only about four hundred efficient men in Santa Fe.) fight of twenty four minutes. This victory decided 
This is a small force for the cecupation of suek aj the fate of El Paso, of which place Col. Domphan, 
town as Santa Fe, and to secure the quiet of the} took possession, My letters from Col. Doniphan 
inhabitants of the territory who may be peaceab-| received in Santa Fe on the 12th, he slates that on 
ly disposed, but who, it is now evident, are oul-| seizing the post office at El Paso he got possession of 
nugbered by rebellious and treacherous spirits —/ a letter from General 'riss, of Chihuahua, to the 
Nothing but a bumerous body of wilitary, stationed) commanding officer at Ei Paso, announcing the ad- 
al proper points, c.n guaranty peace and security| vance of General Wool against the city of Chihua- 
for property in that country; and ihe government! hua, with 2,700 men, having sent 3,100 againet Du- 
should at once send an additional force there. We! rango. 


ought to be spared, by NFOEC Rene 8 Oc’ We shall soon hear, then, of the conquest of those 
currence ol such disasters as ihose to vs ici Wwe) places, as Calonel Doviphan Ww ill now co-operate 








indemnily of teenty millions, for the line of the 261h | 
parallel from the mouth of the Rio del Norte to the | 
li is understued that Mr. Atociia’s remarks 


have alluded, and which have brought deep anguish} . i, Gen. Wool. Col. Price bas ordered Major 
lo many families in this city. Prowpt intiitary or- Clark. with six pieces and 100 men, to report to 
/ § CO ’ w Pr o , 
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have covfirmed this stalement so lar 2s this: that 
fifteen millions are offered for the above mentioned 
boundery jane, the United States waiving all claims 
on Mexico, and assuming the indemnilies due her 
cliZeus. 

Personally, Senor Atocha appears to have been 
the must unacceplasle person we could have sent to 
Mexico. His reception at Vera Cruz was any thing 
but latieriog. He landed at Vera Cruz on the Yin, 
] believe, and reached Mexico, according to the 
papers, on the 13th. The next day he was ordered to 
Jeave (he capital lor a hucienda near Jalapa, there to 
tWwailthe response of the govern vent. It is rumored 
lat his proposals hase been despatched to Santa 
hoa. Judging from the toue of the newspapers, | 
hould suppose that they would be rejected with 
isdain. One print declares that it is the greatest 
null which tas yet been offered to Mexico; another 
sks how lung .iexico will permit herseli to be set 
thought. The odium in which Senor Atocha is 
eld has apparently prejudiced the propo-als, what- 
ver they may be. 

Sauta Anna was, by the latest accounts, (coming 
Owo to the 14th instant from Guadalaxara,) stiil 
evancing towards Saltillo, and had reached Cedral. 
pa the 12ih an exiraordinary snow storm occurred 
(San Luis. We may expect melancholy accounis 
Om the denuded Mexican arury. 









The opposition to tue Jaw confiscating the church 
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‘peided the execution of the law until cougress 
Qconsider the petitious of the several states tor its 
peal, Disirusiing Capllasists Cunsiuer tie invest. 
Ulb aS LOO IveeCure lor speculation, even al enor: 
OUS discuunis. 4 he amount of property beld in 
Orman Is estimated wt SU,UUU UUU, aud ihe goverue 
Ul Caiuol, et the piopescu rates, raise LU,UUU UUU 
p the Sserilive vithe whoie ul this property. dis. 
aduy Phempeou says thal his residence in slexico 
P ‘hOioughly couvineea hin that no political mo- 
ment fan succeed to which the prissiivud is op 
ted. ihe issue Ul Lhis favorite finaucial scheme 
<i Farias is jakeiy to iliustrate the iruth of the 
“ » a6 there iS much reason tou suppose that ihe 
mei Cvenluaily be repealed. 
iat ms pevple vi Vera Cruz uve turned oul en masse 
have frot re —" eWay the sand emvanked against the walls 
ust come b0 we “S Cily, on the northerm apd western Side, und lo 
ig verweel a Stich. ‘lhe wouet and childreu were actively 
movement af B*RCd in CaIryiing away ihe sand. 
ei the pubbe 4a FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
tly — Louis Mepuuiican vi tue Yio March, calls 
Po Ue presiveut aud department of war for 
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Ore Systematic character. ‘Tne state of Jalisco had | 


see the president ready to do his duty in this crisis of 
alfuirs.”’ 

The St. Louis Union of the 9th is in different tone. 
It says—"We tiave published the rumors which were 
brought to Independence by a party of traders on the 
j-t instant, logetber with thear apprehensions and 
speculotionus op the subject; not doubting, however, 
that there is less ground ior alarm than their repre- 
seulations would Jead «he publie to believe. We 
have made due inquiries of tuose genilemen likely to 
lorm correct opinions with respect to affairs in New 
Mexico, ond we find they apprehend no danger to 
our forees ip that country. 

Sevearl American residents there are married to 
Mexican women, through whow they would proba. 
bly receive injurmaticn of any formidable plot in 
seasoyd lu prevent Ns execution, 
there lung enough to understand the true characier 
of the inbabiiants and to guard agamst threatene, 
danger. li may be that there had been an outbreak 
aud some assassinations at ‘Taos, which is 
Seventy miles on 
hundred and seventy from Bent’s Fort. Los Vegas, 
is on this side of the Taos Mountain, near its foot, 
and not tar from Taos. The 
degraded condition, scarcely hilf civilized, and might 
be excited to muruer withont dificuily. As Gov. 


avout 


ring a visiithere he may nave been murdered, tugethe: 
with the prominent Americans with him. The ex- | 
icans have been so long accustomed to regard tie 
assassinualion of a governor as a Complete resoju- 
thn, thatthey have kiiled Govervor Beut, Mr. Lee, 
the sheriff, and other cflicers; Lut no one here seeuis 
lu Suppose al provable tial there has been a 
lnsuliectionary Mouvement in New Slexice. 

With all ihe imtormaution we can gather from the 
best sources, we ae inciined to bhe opinion ial, i 
tie Worst aspect of the case, nutiing serious has | 
occurred iber@, except perhepe the aSsassiuaiion ut 
Governor Leni, ibe Jiessrs. Lee, aid the Iriends; 
who were with ihe at Paos, and that all spprehen-| 
sivn for ihe salety of our army is Wholly unnecesse— | 
ry. The urgent appeal of the Independence Expesi- | 
tor and uur correspondent tor more troops alliouglh | 


general 


uicluied by patiiolic impulses, is rather premature, | 
fudeed, it Would be impussible, al lhisseason of the | 
year, to march a regiment across the plains. 

Licut. Abert’s journey tu from Santa Fe.—The sub 
Juloed ielier is iiom Licul. Abert, of the U.S. Tog) 
pogtaphical Kugineer Corps, whu accumpatied Col. 
FREMONT oF vie of Lis expeuilions to the Pacific, | 
au suusequenlly Wao despat lied by the department, | 
with Ligut. dmory, to make a topugraphical survey | 


{ 





They have been | 


ihis side of Santa Fe, and one | 
inhabitants are in a) 


Bent’s family reside at Tavs, it is supposed thut du- | 


SIX THOTe. 


ders are necessary for lis purpo-e, aud we hope to | Colonel Donipnan; and Captain Burgwin, now at 
| Albuquerque, lias sent to Santa Fe for two how- 
| Wzers. 

| This late success will doubtless quiet the pertur- 
|bed spirits of New Mexico, but our little band of 
/men are in a dangerous situation. From the official 
| returns thatfellinto my hands, when in Senta Fe, I 
| find the population of the department of New Mex- 
‘ico estimated at 100,Q000—this ineludes the Pueblos, 
ior Indian villages. 

| Near the crossing of the Aransas I lost all my 
‘mules; they were stolen by the Pawnees. We had 
iseen no Indians for a week previous, nor did we 
|meetany for four days subsequent to the robbery.— 
On the evening of the fourth day, while all the men 
| sere in the traces, laboring to drag the wagon to 
Pawnee fork, a band of Pawnees came out and met 
us; they were seventeen in number, andl had four- 
jteen men welbarmed. 1 wen! out and met the par— 
‘tisan, told him I was an officer of the United States, 
‘and that the government would revenge the deeds 
of the Pawnees who had been killing our people and 
Stealing our animals. ‘Lhey excused themselves by 
|sajing that some of the young men, over whom they 
| bed no control, were guilty of the theft. 

Ou the night of February Ist we lost four mules, 
uhich were frozen to death jo a snow storm.— 
February 20th, Me. Brown, whem J] met carrying 
ihe mat! to Fort Leavenworth, and who kidly let 
me have some oxen to carry (he luggage of the men, 
lost two mutes, frozen to death, and the pext morning 
} had tu dig so. e of my men out of the 
snow, thut lay sbove them to ihe depth of 5 feet; one 
of them was dead, another haif frozen, but we stall 
eutertuin hopes of iis recovery. We were on the 
healeof Turkey creek at the time of the storm, en- 
thely exposed to its fury for thirty six hours. My 
men were obliged to Jeave bedding, provisions, guns, 


-and cocking utensiiscuvered up with five fee: snow. 


We bad along and difficuit march of twenty seven 
miles, when we reached Cotion wood Fork: bere we 
tound the master from Fert Leavenworth, with plen- 
ty of provision, and we are again all comfortable. 
While in Santa Fe, Col. Price kindly furnished 
ine with the testimony of some of the insurrectionists, 
whom he bad in confiuement. They were not aliowed 


to converse together, aud yet all gave testimony to 


the same efiect: im fact, their evidence is so similar 


‘that Ll stali only send you a copy of one, transiand 
| irom the Spanish. 


THE MARCH OF THE MORMON BATTALION. 
Extraei thou a letter, dated at Las Playas, Sonora, 
op the 24th of November, written by an cflicer jp 
the coumand of Col Covke, who ts at the head of 
the Mourweuu baltuiion on iis way leo California: 
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“We are now about three hundred and fifty miles 
‘from Santa Fe, on our way to California. So far 
we have been successful in finding a good road, that 
may be considered a natural one, for we have had 
but little work to do. We find water scarce, and 
prospects still worse ahead, though I am in hopes we 
shall not suffer. The grass for our animals is very 
fine. We have crossed several high mountains, or 
rather passed through them, without difficulty, and 
have’ suffered but little from cold. Our course has 
heen further south than we wished to follow, but it 
was necessary on account of water. We are about 
fifty miles northwest of Yaras; so, by referring to the 
map, you can see our present position. From here 
we go to San Bernardino, and thence to the Rio San 
Pedro, and down that river to the Gulf of California, 
and thence across to San Diego, and up the coast to 
Monterey. There our journey westward will he 
ended. We will require at least seventy days yet to 
rform the trip, for our animals must necessarily 
fail if we attempt to push them. ‘They are our only 
hope, and it behooves us to favor them in every pos 
sible way. This is a wild country, and too far from 
home ever to be settled by white men. The health 
of the command is good; in fact, the air 1s too pure 
to have disease of any kind generated in it.” 





NEW MEXICO—SANTA FE—IMPORTANT. 
Pittsburg, March 16. 

By river we have St. Louis papers four days in ad- 
vance of the mail, with dates from Santa Fe cover- 
ing important news. There has been an extensive 
Mexican insurrection at Taos. All the Spaniards 
who evinced any sympathy with the American cause 
had been compelied to escape. 

Gov. Bent, Stephen Lee, acting sheriff. General 
Elliot Lee, Henry Seal and twenty Americans were 
killed and their families despoiled. ‘The chief Al- 
ealde was also killed. This all occurred on the 17th 
January. The insurrection had made formidable 
head and the disaffection was rapidly spreading. The 
insurrectionists were scnding expresses out all over 
the: country to raise assistance. ‘The number engag- 
ed in the outbreak at ‘Taos was about 600. They 
were using every argument to ineite the Indians to 
hostilities and were making preparations to take pos- 
session of Santa Fe. 

The Americans at Santa Fe had only about 500 
effective men there; the rest were on the sick list or 
had left to jon Col. Doniphan. Such being their 
situation they cannol send succor out, as they are 
hardly able to defend themselves. it is thought that 
Santa Fe must be captured, as neither the fort nor 
block houses are completed. 

It is announced as the intention of the insurrec- 
tionists who captured Taos, to take possession of 
the government wagon trains, which are carrying 
forward our supplies, and thus cut off all commnani. 
cation. 


Missouri. The calls upon government for prompt 
assistance and large reinforcements are strenuous; 
and the situation ef our gal:ant men, far away from 
succor, in the heart of an enemy’s country, shows the 
rashness which has characterized the whole advance 
into New Mexico. 

Eight of the leading men engaged in the conspiracy 
have arrived, (our despatch does not say where, ) who 
have made a fuli confession of the whole plot. 
Letters received also state that Col. Cook and the 
Mormon battalion were 350 miles beyond: Santa Fe. 
They were generally in good health and progressing 
slowly.— Phila. North Amer. 


COMMODORE BIDDLE’S OFFICIAL 


ACCOUNT OFHIS VISITTOJAPAN. 




















Uniled States ship Columbus, 
Off the coast of Japan, July. 31, 1846. 


Sir:-—This ship and the Vincennes sailed from the 
Chusan islands on the 7th inst. As your instructions 
direct me to ascertain if the ports of Japan are ac- 
cessible, ] proeeeded, on leaving the coast of China, 
towards the coast of Japan. 

The Japanese, as you know, have always been 
more rigid, in the exclusion of foreigners, than even 
the Chinese. The only Europeans admitted to trade 
are the Dutch from Batavia; and their trade is con- 
fined to a single port, and limited to one annual ship. 
By the laws of Japan, foreign ships are not permit- 
ted to anchor in any portof the empire, except that 
of Nangasaki. An attempt to penetrate Japan made 
at that port, would be sure lo encounter the hostil- 
ty of the Dutch, whose exertions have hitherto been 
successful against every attempt to disturb their mo- 
nopoly. The Japanese officers at Nangasaki are with- 
out authority to treat with foreign officers; they 
could not accede to a:.y propositions; they could on- 
ly transmit them to the seat of government of Yeddo. 
The distance between Yeddo and Nangasaki 1s 345 
leagues, and the journey between them is “usually 
performed in seven weeks,” according to a work on 
| Japan published at New Yorkin 1841. 1! concludea 
therefore, to proceed direct to the bay of Yeddo, 
where I anchored on the 20th instant, the Vincennes 
in company. 

Before reaching the anchorage, an officer with a 
Dutch interpreter came on board. He inquired what 
was my object in coming to Japan? 1 answered, that 
I came as a friend, to ascertain whether Japan had 
like China, opened her ports to foreign trade, and, if 
she had, to fix by treaty the conditions on which 
American vessels should trade with Japan. He re- 
quested me to commit this answer to writing, and I 
gave him a wrilten paper, a copy of which is here- 
with transmitted. He informed me that any sup- 
plies I might require would be furnished by the go- 





The representations made to Col. Doniphan, that 


Chibuahua would be an easy conquest, were evident- | 


ly intended as a lure to entrap him, beget a spirit of 
security,and jead him far off into the interior, where 
he might be easily cut off. 

It is the universal opinion in Santa Fe that if Gen. 
Wool had gone direct to Chihuahua there would 
bave been no trouble in New Mexieo. Col. Doni- 

an had possession of E} Passo del Norte on the 
8Bih December. Letters had been received from 
the governor of Chihuahua, stating that Gen. Wool 
was within three days march of the capital. This, 
too, was doubtless another ruse to Jure Col. Doniphan 
on in confidence, and cut hin off from all chances of 
escape, or of falling back upon Santa Fe, to relieve 
it in its emergency. 

The Mexicans are bold in their tone and confident 
of capturing Col. Doniphan and his command, which 
consists of about 600 men, 500 of them being of his 
own troops, the first regiment of taounted Missouri 
volunteers, and a detachment of 100 men from San- 
ta Fe, under command of Lieutenant Col. Mitchell, 
of the 2ud regiment—consisting of 30 men from 
Clark’s battalion of light artillery, under command 
of Capt. Hudson and Lieut. Kribben, and 70 from 
Colonel Price’s regiment and Colonel Willock’s bat- 
talion. They then assert that they will massacre 
every American in New Mexico and confiseate alli 
their goods. 

A letter from Lieutenant Abert, United States to- 


graphical engineer, of later date, confirms all the) 


above intelligence. ‘The details of the battle of Bra- 
cito aré also confirmed. The massacre beyond 
doubt bas been a horrible one, of which we have as 
et heard but the beginning, and the insurrection 
s been kept so quiet until all was ready for the 
outbreak, that our handful of troops there must be 
demolished, before any effort ean be made to relieve 
them from the most advanced of our westere milita- 
(s. 
aT Preut. Abert’s men snTered severely coming to 


vernment. To my inquiry, whether I would be al- 
lowed to go on shore, he replied in the negative.— 
| He objected te our boats passing between this ship 
| and the Vincennes; but as J insisted upon it, he yield- 
| ed. Upon anchoring, the ship was surrounded by a 
| vast number of boats belonging to the government.— 
The ship was soon thronged with Japanese. I per. 
mitted them to come on board in large numbers, tha‘ 
| all might be convinced of our friendly disposition, as 
| well as our ability, in any event, to take care of our- 
| selves. 


On the following morning an officer, apparently 
of higher rank, came on board. He stated, that 
| foreign ships, upon emering # port of Japan, always 

landed their guns, muskets,swords, &c. I told him 

it was impossible to do so, that trading vessels only 

could be be expected to do so, and | aseured him 
| that we were peaceably disposed. He informed me 
| that my written paper of the preceding day had been 
transmitted to the Emperor, who was at some dis- 
tance from Yeddo, and that an answer would be re- 
ceived in five or six days. I asked him why we 
were surrounded by boats, and he replied, that they 
| might be realy in case we wanted them to tow the 
ship. This, of course, was not true; the object, of 

course, being to prevent us from communicating with 

| the shore. When our boats were sent to sound at 
| some distance from the ship, Japanese boats followed 
them, without, however, molesting them. During 

/our whole stay these boats continued about theship, 
1 had on board copies in Chinese of the French, En- 
giish, and American treaties with China. I offered 
these treaties to the Japanese officer, who declined 
receiving them, say’ng that he could not receive 
them without the permission of his Emperor. I of- 
fered these treaties subsequently to other Japanese 
officers, who in the like manner declined to receive 
them. 
it is worth while, perhaps, to mention that on the 





4 [ceie, 
160 gallons; our daily consumption being nearly 8p 
allons. I told the officer, unless they watereg 4) 
ship properly, that | would send our own boat. Pe 
shore for water. He said there would be trouble if 
I sent our boats on shore. I replied that I should), 
obliged to do so ifthey continued as heretofore to 
supply us inadeqately. The result was that on (h, 
third day, upwards of 11,000 gallons were brought 

off, and on the follewing day nearly 10,000. 

On the 25th,having not received any answer to th 
papers sent on shore five days previously, I express. 
ed to the Japanese officer my surprise at the del, 
and requested him to inform the governor of Yedq,' 
and I desired an answer as early as possible, 
On the 27th, an officer, with a suite of eight per. 
sons, came on board with the Emperor’s answer. 
The anawer was translated, by the interpreter, ag {). 
lows: 

“According to the Jazanese laws, the Jananey 
may not trade, except with the Dutch and Chinese 
It will not be allowed that America make a treaty 
with Japan or trade with her, as the same is not q). 
lowed with any other nation. Concerning strange 
lands, all things are fixed at Nangasaki, but not hep 
in the bay; therefore you must depart as quick a, 
possible, and not come any more in Japan.” 

I stated to the officer that the United States wished 
to make a treaty of cousmerce with Japan, but not 
unless Japan also wished a treaty; that I came her 
for information on this subject, and having ow ay 
eertained that Japan is not yet prepared to open her 
ports-to foreign trade, 1 should sail the next day jf 
the weather permitted. This answer was, al the of. 
ficer’s request, committed to writing, and was given 
tohim. The Emperor’s letter 1 forwarded by the 
Vineennes to Dr. Parker at Canton, for translation, 
and requested him to transmit to you the original aud 
the translation of it. 

i may here mention that Mr. Wolcott, our cons! 
at Shangai, informed me that he had sold America 
cotton to some extent to Chinese merchants for ship. 
ment to Nangasaki. In this way the supply of Amer. 
ican cottons in Japan may perhaps become equil to 
the demand. 

While at Batavia in October last, I was inforued 
that the Duteh trade at Japan was insignificant in 
amount; that its profits scarcely covered the expen 
ses of the factery and of the customary preseul— 
and the Dutch valued their intercourse with Jaap 
chiefly because, while their own flag was admilte/, 
all other European ilags were excluded—a disline 
tion gratifyingsto their national pride. ‘This accounl 
of the trade seems to be confirmed by the fact thal 
some years ago the Dutch East India company vol. 
untarily relinquished it to the Dutch governmenl— 
It is confirmed also by the accompany ing letter to a 
from our consul at Batavia, Mr. Roberts, a well it- 
formed merchant, who has resided many years in Its 
East Indies. 

I must now communicate an occurrence ofan Ul 
pleasant character. On the morning that the offic 
came down in a junk with the Emperor’s letter, | 
was requested to go on board the junk lo receive! 
{ refused, and informed the interpreter that the 0 
cer must deliver on board this shiy amy letter lit 
had beer, enirusted him for me. To this the oftice 
assented, but added that my letter, having been d 
livered on board the American ship, he thought t 
| Emperor’s letter should be delivered on board y 
| Japanese vessel. As the Japanese officer, ary 
taching importance to his own proposal, had ‘ 
drawn it as soon as I objected to it, I concluded thi 
it might be well for me to gratify him, and { info "i 
ed the interpreter that ] would go on board the JU 
and their receive the letter. The interpreter th 
went on boare the junk. In an hour afterwards 
went alongside the junk in the ship’s boat, in my? 
form. Atthe moment that I was stepping oD € 
a Japanese on the deck of the junk gave me ar 
or a push, which threw me back into the boal. * 
mediately called to the interpreter to have ee 
seized, and then returned to the ship. 1 was yr 
ed on board by the interpreter and a number 0 
panese officers. 


They all expressed the greatest concern at w) 
had occurred: stated that the offender was a 
mon soldier on board, and assured me that be aa 
be punished severely. ‘They added in what a 
1 wished him to be punished, and I replied or 
ing to the laws of Japan. 1 stated that the 0 
also were greatly to blame, as they oug!t * ¥ 
been on deck to receive me. They declare 5 
they had not expected me alongside; and Se 7‘ 
sequently convinced that, owing to bad ~ : 
lion, they believed my final decision had a 
they were to come to the sbip. 1 was care mt : 
press upon them all the enormity of the outres” 
had been commilied, and how much the) v 





first day, the Japanese undertook to water the ship, 





they sent off 180 gallons; and on the second day, 


. ; ie! 
my forbearance. They manifested great en a] 
japprehension, and endeavored in every W4) 
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the course of the Jay. the governor of 
een \ officer to inform me that the man 
be uld be severely punished, and hoped I would nt 
: res too seriously of the affair. The conduct of the 
~ is inexplicable, especially as all the Japanese 
are sbout the ship had evineed great good nature 
‘ their intercourse with us. 
As I was convinced that the outrage had been 
committed without the procurement or knowledge 
fthe Japanese officers, snd as every atonement that 
{could expect or desire was promptly rendered, } 
should not have deemed it necessary to communicate 
this occurrence, except to guard against any incor. 
rect statement that may appear in the public prints. 
lL sailed from the bay of Yeddo on the 29th. The 
Vincennes parted company yesterday. I enclose a 
copy of her orders. 
Very respectfully, your most ob edient, 
JAMES BIDDLE. 
Hon. Georce Bancrorr, _ 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 





CALHOUN’S RECEPTION, 
AT CHARLESTON, §&. C. 


geese 


MR. 





A public meeting of the citizens of Charleston 
was held on the 9th instant, at which the Hon. Henry 
Baily presided, aided by fifteen vice presidents and 
two secretaries. ‘The meeting adopted the following 
resolutions. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Charleston have ob- 
served with pride and pleasure, the able and dignifi- 
ed conduct of the Hon. John C. Calhoun, in defence 
of the rights of the south and the guarantees of the 
constitution. 

Resolved; That his efforts in their behalf deserve 


the highest approval and fullest confidence of his | 


constituents, and this meeting tender him their coi— 
dial welcome on his return to his home. 

A committee was appointed to invite Mr. Calhoun 
to attend the meeting, and a committee of twenty- 
five was appointed to prepare and report resolutions 
for the consideration of the meeting, in regard to 
the action of congress upon the proposed amendment 
to the “three million bill,” koown as the “Wilmot 
proviso.” 

Mn. Catuoun, in compliance with the invitation 
attended and addressed the meeting. 

The committee of twenty-five, of which Cox. 
J. W. Hayne was chairmapv, made the foilowing 
REPORW. 

That in the opinion of ‘the committee, the devel- 
opments of the last year, at the seat of the federal 
goveroment, and in the non.slaveholding states gen- 
erally, indicate a condition of things in regard to the 
domestic institutions peculiar to the suuth, requiring 
the most earnest consideration of the WHOLE PEOPLE 
of the slaveholding states. Your committee think 
they perceive in the events of the session of con- 
gress which has just closed and of the latter part 
of the preceding session, in the tone and temper of 
the northern press during the interval, and in the ac- 
tion of the legislatures of most of the non-slavehol- 
ding states, conclusive evidence of a fixed determi- 
Nation, on the part of these states, that slavery shall 
bot hereafter exist in avy of the territories of the 
United States, and that no state shail be admitted 
into tte Union whose constitution tolerates its ex- 
isience. 

The committee present ean impartial statement of 
the facts and circumstances upon whieh this conclu- 
si0n rests, 

The first indication which they propose to notice 
isthe ‘Wilmot proviso,” introduced by a member 
from Penusylvania, at the close of the session of 
Congress of the last year. This was an amendment 
of the two million bill, authorizing the appropriation 
Of thatsum fer negotiating a peace with .\iexico, 
Which provided as a ‘fundamental cundition” to the 
acquisition of any territory from the Republic of 

lexico, “that slavery should be forever excluded.” 

his passed the house of representatives by a vote 
of 85 to gO. 

Atan early period of the session just expired, a 
bill was reported for organizing a \erriiorial gov- 
ernment in Oregon, and 10 this, again, was introdu- 
ced the provision that slavery should be exciuded; 
tll reference being purposely omitted to the line of 
foMpromise, established in the adjustment of the 

issuuri controversy. This could have been inten— 

Me only as the annunciation of a principle—the 
Prineiple of the Wilmot proviso, that slavery should 

r excluded from all the territories of the United 
oo From the high northern latitude of Oregon, 
ap a nature of iis productions, it is clear that no 
we eision could have veen entertained that slave- 
hee a ever be actually introduced into that ter— 
hai 5 esides, the good laith, with which the south 

*¥¢r adhered io the compromises which at varie 














ous times she faa, for the sake of harmony and 
union, entered into with her sister states, 
guaranty that she would never ask for the extension 
of slavery beyond 36° 30’ of north latitude, the line 
of the Missouri compromise. Whatever may have 
been the doubls entertained n the south, as to the 
propriety of having vielded this much, no one man in 
the south has ever proposed the violation of this com. 
promise. 
ture introduction of such a provision a: to Oregon, 
unless as the enunciation of a principle, intended as 
the basis of future action, or what is worse, a3 a 
gratuitous insult to the south? But if we are allow- 
ed to doubt upon the bill itself, the vote upon Mr. 
Burt’s amendment was not to be mistaken. He 
proposed the extension of the Missouri compromise 
line, westward of the Rocky Mountains tothe Pa- 
cific, and it was rejected by a large majority. 

The next manifestation, which your committee 
would present, isthe motion by Mr. Preston King, 
of New York, to introduce a bill providing for the 
appropriation of three millions, for negotiating a | 
peace with Mexico, attaching thereto substantially 
the Wilmot proviso. This was sustained by a large 
majority of the house of representatives and only 
failed because the rules required a vote of two- 
thirds to grant leave to introduce a bill out of its 
order. 

The movement from New York was followed by 
Mr. Wilmot’s renewal of his amendment of the ses- 
sion proceeding, which was carried,and the bill sent 
to the senate of the United States, with the Wilmot 
proviso attached thereto. While before the house, 
a member from IIlinois, (Mr. Douglass) again pro- 
posed tho adoption, in this matter, of the Mis-ouri 


was a. 





compromise, which proposition was ayain rejec- | 
ted. 

Itis true that in the senate, the Wilmot proviso | 
was defeated by a vote of thirty-one to twenty-one, 
but your committee are constrained to believe that 
it would be a dangerous delusion to look upon this 
vote as indicative of the views of the senate upon 
the principle involved. The remarks of the senators 
from the non slaveholding states, who voted against | 
the proviso, evinced clearly, that they opposed it, | 
only because they thought it was not the proper | 
lime and occasion to carry oul the policy it embraced. 
Nay, their own declarations manifested that those 
senators, when the territory was acquired, 
would be found united with the other senators from | 
the non-slaveholding states. 

Your committee consider the action of the senate 
when tuken in connection with the proclaimed in- 
tentions of the northern senators voting in the ma- 
jority as strongly confirmatory of their conviction 
already expressed, asto the determination of the 
non-slaveholding states. 

In further support of their conclusions your com- 
mittee would refer to the tone and temper of the 
press, both whig and democratic, thronghout the 
non-slaveholding states, in the interval belween the 
two sessions of congress and down to the present 
lime, as affording abundant evidence that the people | 
of those states sustain the action of their represen- 
latives in congress. 

But this is not all. We have the further evidence 
of the action of the legislatures of nine of the non 
slaveholding states who have already moved in this 
matter, aud we have every reason to apprehend that 
others willfcllow their exa.ple. ‘The state which 
have at this time spoken, are Pennsylvanta, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ohio and Michigan,— 
The legislatures of these states have all more than 
sanctioned the Wilmot proviso. They have passed 
resolutions Cenouncing slavery as ‘‘a great calamity, 
and an immense moral and political evil” protesting 
againstils further extension, and instructing their 
senators and requesting their representatives in cop- 
gress to resist and introduction into any other states 
or territories of the United States. 

Do notthese acts, which are indisputable, prove 
to demonstration, the correctness of the opinion 
which your committee have expressed, thata great 
majority of the people, of both parties and of all parties, 
in the non-siaveholding slates, have deliberately determin- 
ed that the institution of slavery shall not, within the 
limits of the Unived Stules, extend beyond tls present 
boundary; that it sholl not hereajler exist in any terrtto- 
ry; and that no state shall be admitted into the Union, in 
whieh it is not furever prohibited. 

It may be that party considerations or views of 
policy will prevent, fora time, a definite action upon 











this determination, but that its enforcement, when | 
necessary, is firmly resolved on, your committee can- 
notdoubt. To wait for further evidence of a fixeu 
intent, would be unwise and dangerous. What is 
to be done in the premises your committee will not 
undertake to recommend. They deem it a great 








— 
and deliberate consideration of every aouthern man 
who values the heritage derived from our fathers, or 
our own honor and safety. And action of some 
| Sort, firm, united and concerted action, 1s certainly 
Necessary. 

| Your committee submit that what the non-slave 
holding states regard as slavery simply, is with us a 





| Political institution, by the preservation of which 
Whence then the pretenee for the prema- | the two races in the southern states, who inhabit 
them, in not very unequal numbers, may live logeth- 
|eras experience demoustrates, in peace and pros= 


perity. Destroy this relation, and the inevitable re- 
suit would be the destruction of one race or the 
other. No other relation has ever been suggeated 
by which they can live together, in numbers s9 near- 
ly equal, without a conflict. Continue this relation, 
and the slaveholding states will remain a great and 
flourishing community, increasing in wealth and 
population and adding more to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the rest of the Union, and of the world, 
than any other community of equal numbers. In 
any other relation, we will become impoverished 
and wretched—miserable ourselves without at all 
contribuling to the prosperity or happiness of otn- 
ers. 

To preserve this Institution your committee are 
well convinced, that the slaveholding states must 
jealously watch their rights under the constitution 
—must insist upon that proportionate influence, in- 
tended to be secured to them by the compromises of 
that compact—and, aboveall, must at all hazards, 
and, at all times maintnin their EQUALITY, FULL and 
COMPLETE, with whalever other communities they hold 
connection. 

As to our rights, under the constitution, we hold 
it to be clear and unquestionabie, that the slavehol— 
ding states are entitled to an equal participation in 
the territories of the United States. And so we ut- 
terly deny the right of congress to exclude a new 
state, applying for admission to our Union, on ac- 
count of the existenee of any domestic institution 
which was lolerated in the original THIRTEEN. 

Your committee recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

Ist Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this meeting, a 
submission to the proposed exclusion from an equal- 
ity of benefits, in the territories of the United States, 
beyond what is already yielded by the Missouri com- 
promise, would be unwise, dangerous, dishonorable, 
and debasing. 

2d. Resolved, That this is a question paramount to 
all considerations of party, or mere temporary poli- 
cy, and that he who falters, and Esau like, barters 
his birthright for a mess of pottage is recreant to 
the memory of the past, to his duty in the present 
and a traitor to posterity. 

3d. Resolved, ‘That this meeting cordially respond 
to the resolutions lately passed by the house of dele- 
gates in tne state of Virginia—that they hereby re- 
iterate the same and adopt them, as expressing not 
only the sense of this meeting, and of Charleston 
district, but, as they believe, of the state or South 
Carolina, and, as they confidently hope, of the whole 
South. 

The Virginia resolutions are as follows: 

Be it unanimously resolved by the general assembly of 
Virginia, ‘Vhat the government of the United States 
has no control, directly or indireetly, mediately or 
immediately, over the institution of slavery, and that, 
in taking any sach control, it transcends the jimits of 
ils legitimate functions by destroying the internal 
organization of the sovereignties who created tt. 

2. Resolved unanimously, That under no circum- 
stances will thie body recognise as binding any ene 
actment of the federal government which has for 
its object tLe profibition of slavery ia any territory 
to be acquired either by conquest or treaty; holding 
it to be the natural and indefeasible right of each 
and every cilizen of each and every stale of the eon- 
federacy, to reside with his property, of whatever 
description, in any territory which may be acquired 
by the armes of the Uniled States, of yielded by 
treaty with any foreign power, 

3. Resolped unanimously, That this general assem- 
oly holds it to be the duty of every man, in every 
section of this confederacy, if the union is dear to 
iim, to oppose the passage of any law, for whatever 
purpose by which territory to be acquired may be 
subject to such a restriction. 

4. Resolved unanimously, That the passage of the 
above mentioned proviso makes it the duty of every 
slaveholding state, and all the citizens thereof as 
they value their dearest privileges, their sovereignty, 
their indepeidence, their rights of property, to take 
firm, united and concerted actioa io this emergency. 


The chair having announced that the report and 
resolutions were before the meeting, Mr. Calhoun 
was loudly caHed for, who after having expressed 
his warm approbation of the report and resolutions, 





and solewo question, demanding an jnastant calm 


spoke at much length in relation to the recent action 
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of congress upon matters deeply involving the honor 
and interest of the southern states—and the ageres- 
sive spirit manifested in the non-slaveholding states. 
He depicted, in most forcible language, the extent of 
this spirit—its origin—its objects—its consequence if 
not properly met—and the remedy. He was re- 
peatedly interrupted during the progress of his re- 
marks, by the plaudits of the audience, and at its 
close the whole assemblage manifested their concur- 
rence in its sentiments by the must enthusiastic 
cheering. 

The question was then taken on the report and re 
solutions of the cominittee, and they were adopted 
by acclamation. 

W. Alston Pringle, esq. submitted the following 
resolution, which beirg seeonded by Jos. H. Dukes, 
esq. in some very bappy remarks, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tep- 
dered to the hoa. A. P. Butler, for the vigilance and 
ability which be has displayed in the station to whieh 
he bas been elevated by the vaice of the state, and 
that this meeting recognise, in bis course and in that 
of our own representative, the hon. 1. E. Holmes, 
conduct worthy of men who have been entrusted 
with the solemn duty of sustaming the honor and 
rights of their respective constituencies. 

Mr. Holmes then came forward, and was received 
with great cheering. He very forcibly and felici- 
tously alluded to the objects of the meeting and to 
the report and resolutions, which so happily embodi- 
ed their settiments, and in which he most heartily 
concurred. He was repeatedly cheered during his 
remarks, and at their conclusion, 

On motion of Otis Mills, esq. the meeting adjourn- 
ed, H. BAILEY, chairman. 

vs eben Secretaries. 
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In U. S. senate, March 1, 1847. 


The senate having under consideration the three 
million bill, and the question having been put on the 
engrossment of the bill for its third reading— 

Mr. Waraster said: }f my health had been better, 
and more time had remained us, it was my purpose 
to address the senate on the bill before it, and also 
on several topics with which itis connected. This 
purpose under existing circumstances, I must neces- 
sarily forego. The true origin of the war with Mex- 
dco, and the motives and purposes for which it was 
originally commenced, however ably discussed al- 
ready, are subjects not yet exhausted. I have been 
particularly desirous of examining them. I am 

reatly deceived Mr. President, if we shall not ere 
ong see facts coming to the light, and circumstances 
found comciding and concurring, which shall fix on 
the executive government a more definite and dis- 
tinct purpose, intended to be effected with the co- 
operation of others, in bringing cn hostilities with 
Mexico, than has as yet been clearly developed or 
fully understood. 

At present, I should hardly have risen, but to lay 
before the senate the resolutions of the house of re- 
presentatives of Massachusetts, adopted on Thursday 
last. We have a great deal of commentary and cri- 
ticism on state resolutions brought here. Those of 
Michigan particularly have been very sharply and 
narrowly looked into, to see whether they really 
mean what they seem to mean. These resolutions of 
Massachusetts | hope are sufficiently distinct and de- 
cided. They admit of neither doubt nor cavil, even 
if doubt or cavil were permisvible in such a case. 
What the legislature of Massachusetts thinks, it has 
said, and said plainly and directly. Mr. President, ] 
have not, before any tribunal, tried my ingenuity at 
what the lawyers call a special demurrer for many 
years; and | never tried it here in the senate. In the 
business of legisiatiun, and especially in considering 
state resolutions and the proceedings of public as- 
semblies, it is our duty of course to unders®nd every- 
thing according to the common meaning of the words 
used. Of al) occasions, these are the jast in which 
one should stick in the bark, or seck for loop holes, 
or means of escape; or, in the Janguage of an emi 
nent judge of fuimer times, “hitch and hang on pins 
and particles.” We must take the substance fairly 
and as it is, and not hesitate about forms and phrases. 
When public bodies address us, whether we comply 
with their wishes or not, we are at least bound to 
understand them as they mean to be understood; to 
seck for no subterfuges, and to rely on no far-fetched 
and subtle difficulties or exceptions. Ali such at- 
tempis will be justly regarded only as so many con- 
trivances, resorted to to get rid of tue responsibility 
of meeting the public voice directly and manfully, 
and Icok ng on the face. 
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'and of other states, as I receive it. 
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Sir, we are in the midst of a war, not waged at 
home in defence of our soil, but waged a thousand 
miles off, and in the heart of the territory of another 
government. Of that war, no one yet sees the end, 
and no one counts the cost. [t is not denied that this 
war ts now prosecuted for the acquisition of territo- 
ry; at Jeast, if any deny it, others admit it, and all 
know it to be true. 


Under these circumstances, and plainly seeing this 
purpose to exist, seven or eight of the free states, 
comprising some of the largest, have remonstrated 
against the prosecution of the war for such a pur- 
pose, in language suited to express their meaning.— 
These remonstrances come here with the distinct and 
precise object of dissuading us from the further pro- 
secution of the war for the acquisition of territory 
by conquest. Before territory is actually obtained, 
and its future character fixed, they beseech us to give 
up an object so full of danger. One and all, they 
protest against the extension of slave territory; one 
and all, they regard it as a solemn duty of the repre- 
sea.tatives of the free states to take security in ad- 
vance that nu more slave states shall be added to the 
Union. They demand of us this pledge—this assur- 
ance, before the purchase money is paid or the bar. 
gain concluded, And yet Mr. President, ingenuity 
has been taxed to its utmost; criticisms both deep 
and shallow, and hypercriticisms quite incomprehen- 
sible, have all been resorted to, in the hope of show- 
ing that we do not understand the people; that their 
resolutions are not what they seem to be; that they 
do not require any immediate movement or present 
opposition; that they only look to some distant fu- 
ture, so:me emergencies yet to arise; that they only 
refer to a disposition in regard to territory, after it 
shall have been acquired and settled; and in one jn- 
stance, 1 think, it was said that it did not appear 
that anything was required of us for fifty years to 
come. 

Mr. President, | understand all these things very 
Such is not the voice of the free states, 
Their trumpet 
Its tones are clear 
and distinct. 1 understand a loud and imperative 
call is made upon us to act now; to take securities 
now; to make it certain now that no more slave 
states shall ever be added to this Union. 

1 will read sir, the Massachusetts resolutions: 

“Resolved unanimously, That the legislature of 
Massachusetts views the existence of human slavery 
within the limits of the United States as a great ca- 
lamity—an immense moral and political evil, which 
ought to be abolished as soon as that end can be pro- 
perly and constitutionally attained; and that its ex- 


‘tension should be uniformly and earnestly o posed 


by all good and patriotic men throughout the Union. 

“Resolved unanimously, That the people of Massa- 
chusetts will strenuously resist the annexation of any 
new territory to this Union, in which the institution 
of slavery ie tc be tolerated or established; and the 
legistature, in behalf of the people of this common- 
wealth, do hereby solemnly protest against the ac. 
quisition of any additional territory, without an ex- 
press provision by congress that there shall be nei- 
ther slavery nor involuntary servitude in such terri 
tory, otherwise than for the punishment of crime.” 

Sir, is there any possibility of misunderstanding 
this? Js there any escape from the meaning of this 
language? And yet they are hardly more explicit 
than the resolutions of other legislatures—Michigan , 
New Yofk, Vermont, and all the rest. 

The house of representatives of Massachusetts is, 
{ believe, the most numerous legislative body in the 
country. On this occasion it was not full; but among 
those present there was an entire unanimity. For 
the resolutions there were 232 votes; against them, 
none. Notone man stood up to justify the war upon 
such grounds #s those upon which it has been, from 
day today, defended bere. Massachusetts, without 
one dissenting voice—and I thauk her for it, and am 
proud of ber for it—has denounced the whole object 
for which our armies are now traversing the moun- 
tains of Mexico, or about to plunge into the pesti- 
lence of her coasts. The people of Massachusetts 
ars as uDanimous as the members of their legislature, 
and so are her representatives here. I bave heard 
no man in the state, in public or private life, express 
a different opinion. If anything is certuin, it is cer- 
tain that the sentiment of the whole north is utterly 
opposed to the acquisition of territory to be formed 
iuto new slaveholding states, and, as such, admitted 
into the Union. 

But here sir, I cannot but pause. I am arrested 
by occurrences of this night which, I confess, fill me 
with alarm. They are ominous, portentous. Votes 
which have been just passed by majorities bere, cav- 
not fail to arrest public attention. Every patriotic 
American—every man who wishes to preserve the 
constitution, ought to ponder them well. 1 heard sir, 
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et 
and with a great part of his remarks / agreed; I thous), 
they must Jead to some useful result. But, then a 
does he comme to, after all? He is for acquiring ter. 
ritory under the Wilmot proviso; but, at any rate 4 

is for acquiring territory. He will not vote against 
all territory to form new states, though he is wijli, 

to say they ought not to be slave states. Other ier 
tiemen of his party from the northern and eastern 
states vote in the same way and with the same view 

This is called ‘the policy of the northern demoor,. 
cy.” I so denominate the party only because it 8 
denominates itself. A gentleman from S. Caroling 

(Mr. Butler,] if I understood him rightly, saiq he 
wanted no new territory; all he desired was equality 

and no exclusion; he wished the south to be saved 
from anything derogatory; and yet he does not yot, 
against the acquisition of territory. Nor do other 
senators from southern states. They are, therefore 
in general favor of new territory and new states, be. 
ing slave states. This is the policy of the southery 
democracy. Both parties agree, therefore, to carr 

on the war for territory, though it be not decided 
now whether the character of new acquired territory 
shall be that of freedom or of slavery. This point 
they are willing to leave for future agitation and {y. 
ture controversy. Gentlemen who are in favor of 
the Wilmot proviso are ready nevertheless to vote 
for this bill, though that proviso be struck out. The 
gentleman from New York is ready for that, and bis 
northern and eastern friends, who sit round him hers 
in the senate, are as ready as he is. They all de. 
mand acquisition, and maintain the war for that pur. 
pose. On the other hand, the other branch of the 
party voles eagerly and unitedly for territory, the 
Wilmot proviso being rejected, because these gen. 
tlemen take it for granted that that proviso being 
rejected, states formed out of Mexico will neces 
sarily be slave states, and added to this Union a 
such. 


Now sir, it has appeared to me from the beginning 
that the proposition contained in the amendment 
which was submitted some days ago, by my friend the 
honorable member from Georgia is the true, and the 
only true policy for us to pursue. That resolution 
was in these words: 

‘Provided, always, And it is hereby declared to be 
the true intent and meaning of congress in making 
this appropriation, thatthe war with Mexico ought 
not to be prosecuted by this government with any 
view to the dismemberment of that republic, or to the 
acquisition by conquest of any portion of her territo- 
ry, that this government ever desires to maintain and 
preserve peaceful and friendly relations with all na- 
tions; and, particularly with the neighboring repub- 
hic of Mexico, will always be ready to enter into ne- 
gotiations, with a view to terminate the present un- 
happy conflict on terms which shall secure the just 
rights and preserve inviolate the national honor of 
the United States and of Mexico; that it is especially 
desirable, in order to maintain and preserve thove 
amicable relations which ought always to exist be- 
tween neighboring republics, that the boundary of 
the state of Texas should be definitely settled, and 
that provision be made by the republic of Mexico 
for the prompt and equitable settlement of the just 
claims of our citizens on that republic.” 

This amendment rejects ail desire for the dismem- 
berment of Mexico; it rejects acquisition of territory 
by conquest; it signifies a wish for the restoration of 
peace, and a readiness on our part to enter into ne 
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for boundaries and indemnities. This amendment 
has been rejected; and now | come tothe point: Who 
has rejected il? By whose votes has this amendment, 
this very evening, been lost? Sir, it has been lost by 
the votes of the honorable member from New York 
and his northern and eastero friends. It hae been 
voted down by the “northern demoeracy.” If this 
“northern democracy” had supported. this amené 
ment, it would have prevailed, and we should (hea 
have had no new territory at all, and of course 00 
new slave territory; no new states at all, and 

course no new siave states. This is certain and I 
disputable. If the senate had said what that resolu 
tion proposes, the danger would have been ore. 
But these gentlemen would not vote for it. To! 
man they voted against it. Every member of (he 
senate belonging to the party, in the northero sigles, 
however warmly they may have declared themsele 
against new slave states, yet refused to vote aged! 


all territorial acquisition: a measure proposed ” 
offered to them as a perfect security against re 


slave states. They are for acquiring territory; 
are for more states; and—for the sake of this—te 
are willing to run the risk of these new states bell 
slave states, and to meet all the convulsions whic 
the discussion of that momentous question may es: 
after produce. Sir, if there be wisdom, or prudend 
consisteucy, sound policy, or comprehensive [oF 








‘the honorable n.ember from New York, [Mr. Dix,] 


sight in all this, I cannot see it. 


gotiations, and to treat, not only for peace, but sito | 
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The amendment of the honorable member from 
Georgia was supported by twenty four members of 
Twenty nine members voted against it, 
there were six gentlemen re- 

resenting northern and eastern states, viz: one from 
Maine, one from New Hampshire, one from Connec- 
ticut, two from New York, and one from Pennsylva- 
If these six members had voted for the resolu- 
tion, the would have turned the majority, and there 


the senate. 
Of these twenty oine, 


nia. 


would, from that moment, have been no apprehen- 


gion of new slave territory or new slave states.— 
Against the resolution, also, we hear the voices of 
five members from the free states in the northwest, 
m Ohio, two from Indiana, one from 


viz: one fro 
Michigan, and one from I\Jinois. 


So it is evident that, if all the senators from the 
free states had voted for this amend ment, and against 
the acquisition of territory, such acquisition would 
nave been denounced, in advance, by nearly two 
thirds of the whole senate, and the question of more 
For, let me say to you 
sir, and to the country, that whenever this question 
It might 
have been settled heie, this night, and settled finally 


slave states settled forever. 
js settled, it must be settled io the senate. 


and forever. 


Mr. President, I arraign no men and no parties.— 
But [| pre- 
sent this simple statement of facts and consequences 
to the country; and aek for it, humbly but most ear- 
nestly, the serious consideration of the people — 
Shall we prosecute this war for the purpose of bring- 
ing om a controversy which is likely to shake the 


[take no judgment into my own hands. 


government to its centre? 


And now sir, whe are the twenty four members 
who supported the amendment of the member from 
Georgia? They are the whigs ef the senate; whigs 
from the north and the south, the east and the west. 
—In their judgment it is due to the best interests of 
the country, to its safety, lo peace and harmony, and 
tothe well being of the constitution, to declare at 
once, to proclaim now, that we desire no more new 
states, nor territory to form new states out of, as the 
For one, | enter into this declara- 
We want no extension of 
The 
1 do not speak of 
any cession which way be made in the esiablishment 
of boundaries, or of the acquisition of a port or two 
on the Pacific, for the benefit of navigation and com- 
merce. But 1 speak of large territories, obtained by 
conquest, to form states to be annexed to the Union; 
and | say 1 am opposed Lo such acquisition altogether. 
I am opposed to the prosecution of the war for any 
| such purposes. 


Mr. President, 1 must be indulged here in a short 
ln the present posture of things and 
of parties we may well look back upon the past.— 
Within a year or two after Texas had achieved its 
independence there were those who already spoke of 
| ils annexation to the United States. 
| project I felt it to be my duty to lake an early and a 
decided course. Having occasion to address political | Shall add my views of the best mode of proceeding | 
friends in the city of New York in March, 1837, i ex- | iu the prosecution of the war. 


end of conquest. 
tion with all my heart. 
territory; we want no accession of new states. 
country is already large enough. 


retrospection. 


Against that 


party in the north, which calls itself, by way of dis- 
tinction and eminence, the “liberty party,’’ opposed. 
with all its force, the election of the whig candidate 
in 1844, when it had the power of assisting in and se- 
curing the election of that candidate, and of prevent- 
ing Mr. Polk’s election; and when it was as clear 
and visible as the sun at noonday that Mr. Polk’s 
election would bring slaveholding Texas into the 
Union. No man can deny this. And in the party 
of this “northern democracy,” and in this ‘‘liberty 
party,’ too, probably are those, at this moment, who 
profess themselves ready to meet all the conse- 
quences, to stand the chances of all convulsions, to 
see the fountains of the great deep broken up rather 
than that new slave states should be added to the 
Union; but who, nevertheless, will not join with us 
in a declaration against new states of any character, 
thereby shutting the door forever against the further 
admission of slavery. 

Here, sir, is a chapter of political imconsisten- 
cy which demands the consideration of the coun- 
try, and is not unlikely to attract the attention of 
the age. If it be anything but party attachment, 
carried, recklessly, to every extent, and party anti- 
pathy maddened into insanity, I know not how tode- 
scribe it. 

Sir, I fear we are not yet arrived at the beginning 
of theend. IU pretend to see but little of the future, 
and that little gives no gratification. All canscan is 
contention, strife, and agitation. Before we obtain 
perfect right to conquered territory, there must bea 
cession. A cession can only be made by treaty. No 
treaty can pass the senate, till the constitution is 
overthrown, without the consent of two thirds of its 
members. Now, who can shut his eyes to (he great 
probability of a successful resistance toany treaty of 
cession, from one quarter of the senate or another? 
Will the North consent to a treaty bringing in terri- 
tory subject to slavery? Will the south consent to a 
treaty trinbing in territory frcm »*hich slavery is ex- 
cluded? Sir, the future is full of difficulties and full 
of dangers. We are suffering to pass the golden 
opportunity for securing harmony and the stability 
of the constitution. We appear to me to be rushing 
upon perils headiong,and with our eyes all open.— 
But 1 put my trust in Providence, and in that good 
sense and patriotism of the peopie, which will yet, | 
hope, arouse themselves before it is too jate. 
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U. 8. SENATE, FEBRUARY 1Q0, 
The bill making a special appropriation of three 
millions to bring the war with Mexico to a speedy 
and honorable conclusion, being under considei ation: 


Mr. President, I shall invert the natural order of ar- 
rangement. lLintend to present my views of the 
causes and course of the war thus far, and also the 
reasons, which will induce me to vote for the appro 
priation of three millions of dollars. To which | 





I shall begin, how- 


pressed my sentiments as fully and as strongly as | |ever, with the two latter subjects. 


could. 


From those opiniens | have never swerved. | 


From the first I saw nothing, and have seen nothing, | and so eloquently described by (he distinguished sen- 


but evil and danger to arise to the country from euch 


annexation. The prudence of Mr. Van Buren stifled 


the project for a time; butin the Jatter part of the 
administration of Mr. Tyler it was revived. Sir, the 


transactions and occurrences, from that time onward 


lil the measure was finally consummated in Decein- 


ber, 1845, are matters of history and record. That 


history and that record can neither be falsified nor 
There they stand and must stand forever; 


erased. 


and they proclaim to the whole world, and to all ages, 
that Texas was brought into this Union, slavery and 
all, only by means of the aid and active co-operation 
of those who now call themselves the “northern de- 
mocracy” of the United States; in other words, by 
those who assert their own right to be regarded as 
Hearest and dearest to the peopie among all the pub- 
lic men of the country. Where was the honorable 
member from New York, where were his northern 
and eastern friends, when T'exas was pressing to get 
into the Union, bringing slaves and slavery with ber? 
Where were they, | ask? Were they standing up 
Xe men against slaves and slavery? Was the annex- 
ation of a new slave state an object which “northern 
democracy” opposed, or from which it averted its 
‘yes with horror? Sir, the gentleman from New 
ork and his friends were consulting and assisting, 
ding, and abetting, the whole proceedings. Some 
‘ them were voting here as eagerly as if the salva- 
on of the country depended on bringing in another 

~ State. Others of us from the north opposed it 

dt as Wwe eould. We remonstrated, we protested, 
™ Yoled; but the “‘porthern democracy” helped to 
Vole us, to defeat us, to overwhelm us. And 

*} accomplished their purpose. Nay, more. The 


ator from South Carolina. 1 do not consider this 
country, or its insiltutions in the slighest danger. — 
Never was it more free, poweriul, or prosperous, 
than at the present moment, when untimely warnings 
come to assail us. The public sentinel may sleep 
upon his watch tower. In the distant horizon, not 
acioud as big asa prophet’s haad, isto ve seen 
which is to overspread the heavens, and to burst 
in thunder and iv tempest upon us. We are, in 


solicitude of every good citizen. 
iis Operations is two thousand miles distant; and, 
come the worst that may, we can at any time with- 
draw into our cuuntry. Disgraceful indeed, would 
be such a movement; bul 1 would be still better than 
the evils prdeicted, and according to the nature of 
the apprehensions expressed, it would terminate the 
| danger. 

| Mr. President, it gives me great pain to hear any 
allusions to tie dissolution of this confederacy, 
and of all the piaces in this republic, this high 
place is the last, in which they should be ex- 
pressed. The constitution is in oo uauger. it 
has survived many a shock, and it will survive ma- 
py more. ‘There are those now in the senate—and | 
am among thew—who were born belore it came into 
being. 

We have grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength, till the approach of physical in- 
firmities, the kindly warning of nature bids us pre- 
pare for another and an uatried warid. And the 
coustitulion, too, has grown with ils growth and 
j strengthened with itsstrength, till from three millions 
it governs twenty millions of people, and has made 





Mr. Cass said: In the remarks | propose to submit, | 


I do not rise, sir, with the emotions so visibly felt | 


deed, engaged ina foreign war, which demands the | 
But the scene oi | 


Al 
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them the happiest community upon the face of the 
globe. But itis yet fresh in its strength. No infir- 
mity has come to tell us, that its dissolution ts near 
It is no longer an experiment, but experience; no 
longer a promise, but performance. It has fulfilled 
all. anc more than all, its most sanzuine advocates 
dared predict. It is at this moment stronger in the 
affections of the American people, than at any other 
period of its existence. Like the cliff of eternal 
granite, which overlooks the ocean, and drives back 
the ceaseless waves, that assail its base, so will this 
constitution resist the assaults, that may be made 
upon it, come how or when or whence they may — 
In the providence of God, no such lot as ours was 
ever conferred upon a people. What we have been 
and are, the past and the present have told and are tel- 
ling us. What we are to be, the future will tell to 
those, who are to come after us, to their joy or sor. 
row, as we cherish or reject the bleswngs we enjoy. 
If we are not struck with judicial blindness, as were 
God’s chosen people of old, and punished for nation- 
al offences by national punishments, we shall cling 
to this corstilution, as the mariner clings to the 
last plank, when night and the tempest close around 
him; and we shall cling to it the stronger, as the 
danger is greater. 

Mr. President, I shall not touch any of the topice 
before us, asa sectional man. I view them, and 
shall present them, as an American citizen, looking 
to the honor and interests of his country, and of his 
whole country. I these great questions of national 
bearing, 1 acknowledge no geographical claims.— 
What is best for the United States is best for me— 
| and in that spirit alone shall { pursue the discus- 
| sion. 

A stromag desire pervades this country, that a re- 
gion, extending west of our present possessions to the 

| pacific ocean, should be acquired and become part 
| of our confederacy. The attempt to purchase it was 
_taade during the administration of General Jackson 
| and the hope of succeeding has never since been 
wholly abandoned. I will not detain the senate by 
spreading out the reasons, which render sucn a 
measure desirable. It would giveto usa large ter- 
ritory, a great deal of it calculated for American 
settlement and cultivation, and it would e¢ nnect us 
with the great western ocean, giving us a front along 
ils shores in connexion with Oregon of, perhaps 
thirteen or fourteen degrees of latitude. It would 
give us also the magnificent bay of San Francisco 
ove of the noblest anchorages in the world, capable 
of holding al] the navies of theearth; and from its 
eommanding position, controlling, in some measure 
the trade of the northern Pacific. But, sir, besides 
these advantages, commercial and geographical 
there are important political considerations, which 


point to extension as one of the great measures of 
safety for our institutions. 





| In Europe, one of the social evils is concentration. 
Men are brought too much and kept too much in con- 
tact. There isnotroom for expansion. Minds of 
the highest order are pressed down by adverse cir- 
eumstances, without the power of free exertion.— 
Chere is 1o starting point for them. Hence the 
struggles, that are ever going on, in our crowded 
communities. And hence the emeutes, which dis- 
turb and alarm the governments of the Old World 
and which must one day or other shake them to their 
centre. Questions of existence are involved in them 
as well as questions of freedom. 1 trust we are far 
removed from all this; but to remove us further yet, 
we want almost unlimited power of expansion.— 
That is our safety valve. The mightest intellects 
which when compressed in thronged cities, and hope- 
less of their future, are ready to break the barriers 
arcund them the moment they enter the new world of 
the west, feel their freedom, and turn their energies to 
contend with the works of creation; converting the 
woods abd forests into towns, and villages, and cul- 
tivated fields, and extending the dominion of civliza- 
tion and improvement over the domain of nature.— 
‘This proceas has been going on since the frat settie- 
; Ment of our country; and while it continues, what- 
| ever other evils Oelide us, we shall be free fron the 
| evils of a dense population, with Scanty means of 
subsistence, aud with no hope of advancement. 

_ fhe senator from S. Carolina has presented some 
| views of vur augmenting population as true as they 
jare eiriking. At the commencement of his life aod 
| of mine, this Couutry contained three miliions of in- 
| habitants, giving arate of increase, which doubles 

our bumbers every twenty-two years. There are 
ihose yet living, who will live to see our confedera- 
cy numbering a population equal to the Chi- 
hese empire. This stupendous progress outstrips 
te Imagination. The mind cannot keep up with 
the fact. Jt toils qfler it in vain; and as we in- 
erease ia numbers aud extend in space, our power 
of communication is still more augmented. The 
telegraph has come with its wonderful process 
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bind still closer the portions of this empire; as these 
recede fr m its capital. It is the most admirable 
invention of modern days. We can now answer the 
sublime interrogatory put to Job: *‘Canst thou send 
lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, here 
we are!” Yes, the corruseations of heaven, man 
has reduced to obedience, and they say unto him, 
here we are. It is yet in its infancy, an experiment, 
rather than an arrangement. Whocan tell where fu- 
ture improvements may conduct it, or what sway it 
may hereafter exercise over the social! and political 

condition of the world? What people it may bring 

together and keep together by the power of instan 

taneous communication? Or how the events of dis— 
tant nations, told almost to the other side of the 
globe, the very moment of their occurrence, may af 

fect the future destiny of mankind? Ihave been in- 
dustriously engaged seventeen days in coming from 

Detroit to Washington, and the journey between 
here and Baltimore once cost me two days. We 
have now a process within our reach, by which we 
ean send to California and receive answers from there 
more than twenty times a day. I shall not pursue 
investigations: they are sufficiently obvious in their 
general bearing, though the practical result of this 
great measure is beyond the reach of human vision 

We are at war with Mexico, brought on by her tn- | 
justice. Before peace is established, we have a right | 
to require a rea ona‘ le indemnity, either: pecuni: ty | 
or territorial, or both, for the injuries we have sus- | 
tained. Such a compensation 1s just in itself, and 
in strict accordance with the usages of nations. One 
memorable proof of this has passed in our ewn times. 
When the allies entered Paris, after the overthrow 
of Napoleon they compelled the French government 
to pay them an indemoity of 1.500,000,000 franes— 
equal to $300 000,000. In the cendition of Mexico, 
there is no #isposition in this country to ask of her 
an unreasonable sacrifice. Qn the contrary, the 
wisn is everywhere prevalent, and | am sure the 
government participate in it, that we should demani 
Jess, than we are entitled to. Noone proposes a ri- 
gid standard, by which the indemnity shall be meas- | 
ured. But there are certain territorial acquisitions, 
which are important to us, and whose cessions can- 
not injure Mexico, as she never can hold them per-. 
manently. We are willing, after setiling the indem- 
nity satisfactorily, to pay for the excessin money. 
The senator trom South Carolina has stated the pro- 
position very distinctly, ‘any excess On our part we 
are willing to meet, as we ought, by the necessary 
payment lo Mexico.” 

Information :eceived by the president, during the 
Jast session vl congress, induced him to believe, that 
ifan appropriation for this purpose were made, the 
difficulties between the two countries might soon be 
terminated by an amicable arrangement. A propo- 
sition for that purpose was sudmitted to us in secret 
session, debated and appreved by this senate. It 
wae then introduced in the legislature with open 
doors, passed the house of representatives, and caine 
to us. Here it was discussed until the stroke of the 
clock, when the hand on the dial-plate, pointed to 12, 
struck its funeral koell. In his message at the com 
mencement of this congress, the president renewed 
his suggestion, and the whole maiter is now before 
us. Such ts its history. 

It is now objected to, as ad immoral proposition, 
a kind of bribery, either of the governinent vi Mexi- 
co, or of its eommanding general; and the honorabie 
senator from Maryland who is not now in his seat, 
said emphatically and solemnly, “that this project of 
terminating the war by dismemobering a sister repub- 
lic, is so revolling lo my moral sense vf propriety, 
honor, and justice, that I should see my arms palsied 
by my side, rather than agree to it.” The “disinem, 
bermeut” of wh ch the honorable member speaks is 
previously defines by himseif. Phat is the term he 
gives the acquisition, but | call it purchase. He 
Buys the movey will go to Santa Anna and pay the 
army, which will thus be secured, and the pour 
“down-lrodden” peopte be trauslerred lo this coun 
try ‘in spite of themselves,’ ip consequence of this 
“pouring of gills Into the hands of ‘heir tyrants.” 

Now eir, there is no such proposition, as 1 under- 
stand it, nor any thing Jike it ‘Phe object of the 
president bas Leen distinctly stated Dy huuinsell, Le 
is to have the movey reacy, and al a satisiactory 
treaty is signed ai d ratiticd, then lo make a payment 
into the treasury ol Mexico, which wail be disposed 
ol by the Zevers meth of thal Cuuntry, agreeanly lu 
its own faws. ihe propesitions, Doth at the last ses 
sivti ef Cong, ess aud ab this, were identical, The ditfe 
rece in the , hras@vlogy vf the appropriation hus veep 
saostactorily explained bythe chairman of he com 
naitee un tureign feiations and seems to me of very lit 
tle consequence. Re that as lanmay, it is not a subject 
which cap pioduce o itself any practical difficuity.— 





| 





For al there is ay mienber of (he senate, Who 18 wil 


it was presentéd last year, and is unwilling to vote for 
it in this, the committee on foreign relations will 


cheerfully assent to the substitution of the latter for 


the former. ‘‘The principle is wrong,” says the 
honorable senator from Maryland. 


appropriation is precisely the sume. And yet, the 
honorable serator from Maryland voted for the for— 
mer, while he reprobates-the present, and a number 
of senators on the Other side of the chamber voted 
the last session in the same manner. If the proposi- 
tion was bribery or unprineipled then, it seems te 
me it must be so now. Expedieney may change 
with time, but right and wrong undergo no change.* 

As to the idea, that such an arrangement is some- 
thing like bribery, it seems to me it will not bear the 
slightest investigation. A strange kind of oribery 
this!’ The appropriation called for was preceded by 
a message from the president to the senate in secret 
session. It was then reeeived in both houses, and 
the doors thrown open. It was discussed fully not 
to say warmly, and was finally lost by the lapse of 
time. In secret session, thirty-three senators voted 
for it. 
ident’s message ut the commencement of the present 
session of congress. Jt has been before us between 
two and three months, and has been borne upon the 
wings of the wind to the remotest portions of our 
country. It entered Mexico long ago, and has been 
proclaimed upon every house top in town and coun- 
try. Itis kaown to every citizen of that republie 
who keows anything of political affairs, whether the 
blood in his veins is Castilian, or Moorish, or Aztec. 
It has passed to Europe, and received the condemna- 
tions of many of its journals. Had it beer approved 
there, | should doubt iis policy or its justice, And 
lur aught | know, at is travelling along the canals of 
the celestial empire. I repeat, a strange kind of 
bribery this? ‘That is an offenee which does its work 
in secret. This is a preposition made by one nation 
to another in the face of the world. It 1s sot to en- 
able Mexico tocarry on the war, as an honorable 
seuulor seems to suppose, for it is nut to be paid till 
the war is over. 


Mr. Morehead inquired if the honorable senator 


considered the present proposition as confining the 
president, in the disbursement of (he money, to the 


purposes to be specified in the treaty, as the resolu- 
lion of the last session did. 


Mr. Cass said, that his understanding of the propo- 


sition was, thatthe money was nol to be paid, until 
a treaty was agreed upon. The payment was not to 
precede a treaty, but to follow. 

Mr. Webster, (vising.) Will 
tor allow me 

Mr. Cass. 
Cannot answer any more questions. I 
thal no money isto be paid until a treaty is rati- 


the honorable sena- 





fied. 


Mr. Webster. I was merely going to remark, tha! 
this is the very turning point. 

Mr. Cass, | will sit down and hear the honorable 
senator, but he must nof ask me any qiestions. It 
he dves, I shall not answer them, tli 1 have cou- 
cluded my remarks. 

Mr. Webster resumed seat. 

Mr. C. continued. 

The whole proposition resulis from the peculiar 
condition of Mexico. Her government is epnemeral 
its members are born in the moruing and die in 
the eveming. 
like the scenes of a theatre, rather than the events of 
life, and still less of events in the life of a nation.— 


The rulers do not dare to do injustice in such a case 
It might cost them their places, to which 


as this. 
they hold on, #8 tenaciously, as though their tenure 
were asecure one. There is a strung excilement 


in that country against us. Nothing shows this more 


distuicily, than the scene, which lately passed there, 


when the president swore that the nation would ne- 
ver yieid one inch of its territory, nor make peace 
wiih the invader, till his foot was off its soll A 
dangerous resoiulion to be thus publicly proelaim- 
ed and one more easily proclaimed than Ke pt.— 
may sO easily | 


ihe sublime and the ridiculous 
touch,§ that pations should be chary of such ex 


HiDitions ,whieh may Delong to the domain of the 
circumstances 
staup theircharacer. Whatever judgment, howe- 


vue or of the other, ay subsequent 








*ii is but an act ol justice lo slule that the senator 


from Maryland relerred to, was not in bis seat. Mr. 
B's remarks are here given us they were delivered. 


ihe coliea.ge of Mr. Jounson, however, Mr. Pearce, 
couciuded, stated that his 
cuileague had been misunderstood, and that the pro- 


as soon as Mr. Cass had 


posed appropriation ol last year, and the appropri- 


aliun of ihis year, were so widely ditlereat in their | such a boundary, you necessarily place you 
cunsisteat to 


phraseology, as to render it periectly 


ling to yote for the appropriation ta the form in which | vote jor the ope and lo reject the aiuer. 


But in my view, 
the principle of this appropriation, and of the other 


It again takes a prominent place in the pres- 


I will hear you with pleasure, but J 
have said 


Acministrations succeed one another, 





=— 


|ver,. history may pronounce upon the ceremony jn 


Mexico, it is significant enough of the disposition of 
the people towards us. Hence the difficulty of th. 
government is increased. and hence the necessity of 
their strengthening themselves. Their revenues ar, 
drying up. They are always in debt in all thej, 
departments, civil and military. By a prompt pay. 
ment into their treasury upon the ratification of a 
treaty, the government will be enabled to Satisfy 
the most pressing demands, and thus to do an act of 
justice at home which will counteract any ill effects 
of an act of justice abroad. And this is the very 
point of the whole matter. We may thus tempt them 
to do right, while so many other strong circumstay. 
cas tempt them todo wrong. As to the application 
of this money, after it reaches the treasury of Mey. 
ico, it is no question of ours, any more than was 
the application of the consideration money paid (o 
France and Spain for the purchase of Louisiana ang 
of Florida. We cannot follow it, and it must take 
its fate with the other resources of the country. |; 
has oue advantage, however, and that is its publicity, 
If the silver or gold were carried by wagons to the 
palace of the government, the transaction could havg 
no more publicity, than it has now. And this throw, 
upon the anthorities a much graver responsibility 
than to the ordinary payments, and one less likely 
to be abused. If all this is bribery, 1 am fully pre- 
pared to take any share in the guilt of it. If itis 
bribery, let the honest governments of Europe make 
the most of it. 
As to the comparison, instituted by the honorable 
senator from Md., vetweer this act and an attempt 
of the Mexican government to hribe Gen’l = Taylor, 
it certainly gives me very little trouble. We have 
nothing to do with Santa Anna, aa the general of an 
army. We deal with the government of Mexico.— 
The very authorily that snakes the treaty, is the au 
thority to which the payment is to be made. [f 
General Taylor were the American government, 
and had power to cede away a portion of the Amer. 
ican territory, the analogy would then exist in fact, 
as it now exists but in fancy. And this obvious con- 
sideration answers allthe objections presented by 
the senator, when he + Xpresses such an apprehension, 
that the money would slip from our fingers, before 
we secured a consideration. Nota dollar is to be 
paid, till the ireaty is ratified, and the country thus 
made ours. 

Passing now, sir, from the consideration of this 
subject to ihe course before us, 1 would observe, 
that there are but three plans of operation, by 


| whieh we can escapr from the difficulties of our po 


sition. 

The first, is an abandenment of the war, and an 
inglorious return to our Own country. 

The second, is the establishment of @ line over 
such a portion of the enemy’s territory, as we think 
proper, and holding the country on this side of it 
without any further military operations. 

The third, isa vigorous prosecution of the war, 
agreeably to the public expectation, and the experi: 
ence of the world. 

As to the first, sir, 1 de not place it, in the cate 
gory of things possible but only in the category o% 
things proposed, and 1 cast it from me with ¢on- 
tempt. a: 

The second, sir, is a very diflerent proposition: 
supported by high names, civil and military; ané 
was yesterday presented to us, with great power? 
argument and beauty of illustration by the dist 
guished senator from South Carolina. 1 shall stalé 
us succinetly as 1 cap the reasons which induce 
to eonsider this as an inexpedient, not to say an i 
possible proposition. 

A plan of operations, seeking to hold a portion of 
a country, properly guarded by fortresses, and /ur 
nished with the necessary lines of communication: 
and seeking to do this, without publicly announcing 
ihe nature of the plan, and the determination to ad- 
here to it, is one thing, An atten.pt to occupy 
other portion of €eu try, open, untortified, # ih no 
natural boundaries, and penetrable in all direcuovt 
and publicly proclaiming this system as an inveria 
ble one, nol to be departed trom, is another. a 
quite a diflerent thi'g. From the Guif of Mesics 
lollowing the boundaries of the province now I - 
possession to the Pacific ocean, is but little shor’ ; 
two thousand miles. Far the greater portion 0 ! 
is open, and much of it unoceupied, Instead ol - 
ines of cou.munication, patural or artificial, Wiel 
it must necessarily be crossed anywhere, ae 
mere paper line—a descriptive one. For bup " 
of miles op each side of a great part of the — 
couuiry is (he sane; roamed over rather gener” 
sessed by non adic 111bes, end aflording subsis . ; 
and sheiter to the beasts of the earth. If you gssu 
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sitions. Your enemy thus ects in masses, while you 
act in detachments. If he attack you, ard is dis- 
comfited, he falls back, behind his impenetrable 
barrier. , A snake, clutched by an eagle, is one of 
the emblems of the armorial bearings of Mexico.— 
If this plan of fighting to an air line is adopted, the 
roud bird will soon be powerless, and the reptile 
will coil itself up to strike at its leisure and its plea— 
sure. In such a state of offensive-defensive warfare, 
the enemy chooses his time, when you least expect 
him, or are least able to resist him. He gains 
our rear, and cuts off your convoys and supplies, 
and thus reduces you to weakness und distress. Or 
he strikes you in a period of sickness, in a climate, 
to Which you are unaccustomed, and whose alterna 
{ions do not affect him. You cannot pursue him in- 
to his country, for the moment you do that, you 
confess the folly of your plan, and abandon it fore- 
yer. If youcross your boundary, you must cross it 
to hold on, and then you have a new boundary; or, 
in other words, a system of unlimited operations.— 
{f you do not cross to hold on, what will you doX— 
Your very object in crossing is to chastise the ene- 
my; and you must pursue him te his fortresses and 
eapture them, if he has any; or you must fight him 
in the open field and disperse him. I repeat, if you 
do not do this, you may as well stop at your bounda- 
ry; look civilly at the retiring enemy, take off your 
hats, and say, good byegentlemen: we will wait till 
ou come back again. The riches of Croesus would 
melt away, before such a system of fighting-no-fight- 
ing. The laurels of Napoleon would wither and 


die. No exchequer could bear the expense; no| 


public sentiment the dishonor. There is but one 
such campaign, sir, recorded in all history, ancient 


enabled the chief of roving bands to ascend the ol- ; better not to pass. Every word, that is spoken here, 
dest throne in the world. The best wall a country |is heard upon the plateau of Mexico. Legislative 
can have is the breasts of its citizens, free, prosper- | discussions, with open doors, are, in this age of pro- 
ous and united. gress, discussions before the world. As we watch 
But, sir, there is another consideration, not to be | the indications of public opinion in Mexico, and 
overlooked. How could you keep your own citizens |seek them in the journals of the day, the same uni- 
on this side of your imaginary line? The honorable | versal messengers carry back to that country all we 
senator tells us their spirit of adventure can hardly | are saying and doing, and proposing. Far be it from 
be restrained in time of peace, and as there is al- | me to question the conduct, or the motives of any 
ways danger, they will push into the Mexican pro—/| honorable senator. [ believe that every member of 
vinces. But in time of war—even of a new kind | this body is actuated by as pure intentions as I am 
of war like this—they would feel that the enemy’s | myself. But I suggest, 1s it prudent to say here, that it 
country was open to them, and their incursions would | is uncertain whether we shall be able to reach the 
keep up a continued state of hostilities. city of Mexico during this campaign, and that if we 
The senator says, that offensive wars look|the sub- | do not, she will be encouraged, and we discouraged; 
| Jugation of a country. Ido not thus read the histo- | she fortified, and we irresolute? Is it prudent to say, 
ry of nations. I consider offensive wars, 9s neces-|that there are deubis, whether we can raise the 
sary means for the atlainment of certain just objects. |meaus for another, more costly, and at a greater 
Our war with England, in 1812 was an offensive one; | distance? To say that the spirit of volunteering is 
but no American even in the wildest dreams, ever |gon? To say, that for a third campaiga, there will 
expected to subjugate that country. Our object was | be no longer resourees in treasury notes? Extiausted, 
to compel her to do us justice, by injuring her | perhaps more than exhausted, by this single cain- 
wherever we could. History is filled with instances | palgn? To ask if we can borrow? If we can lay 
of offensive wars, undertaken with no expectation | taxes? What taxes, &c.? To ask if we can collect 
of subjugation. Indeed, were it otherwise, there | them in certain states, that are embarrassed; and to 
would be few offensive wars, unless those undertaken answer no! To inquire if there will be sufficient 
| by very large states against very small ones. If it Unanimily and zeal in the prosecution of the war, 
_ were 80, perhaps the world would be better off.— to warant the belief, that congress, would grant the 
| That question is not however before me, and [ shall | necessary supplies! 


/not travel out of my way to meet it. | These are irksome inquiries to ine, Mr. President, 


| The senator says we have gained six hundred | and | shall net pursue them. If all this 1s s0, we ave 
| thousand square miles, and who would continue the | already unfaith{ul to the trust committed to us, pur 








| War to secure the acknowledgnent of Mexico? But, | chased by the exertion and blood of our fathers, and 
| sir, it is that very acknowledgment which is to give | left as a precious legacy for those who are to come 
us the country. Until the right, which cession gives, | after us. The lofty position of the distinguished 


or modern, sacred or profane, true or fabulous, and | is added to the right derived from conquest, we can) senator from South Carolina, his reputation—a Eu- 
that 1s the campaign of Sisyphus. It was an eternal make no acquisition of territory. We are still at) ropean one, in fact—his great services, and his pure 
one. Sanction the plan proposed, and yours will be | War. It is that very act of acknowledgment which | character, give extraordinary weight to all the sen- 
eternal too. This stone will never be rolled to the | constitules peace, and without which there can be limenis he utters; and the deeper, therefore, is my 
top of the meuntain. It would be a never ending, | 00 peace. |regret. Ji these apprehensions are well founded, 
ever renewing war. The distinguished senator from| ‘The honorable senator speaks of ceriainty. How | there is another point of application for the epigram- 


South Carolina thinks, that four regiments and three | far he requires it in the anticipation of events, 1 do! matic remark of a French statesman, speaking of us 
fortresses along this line, and one regiment and afew not know. These are his words: 


|in the earlier periods of our history, who said, “Jf 
small vessels for California, ‘‘would be ample for its| “Is there any certainty—for I go on certainties such is the youth of that republic, what will be its old 


defence.” ‘Ihe line, as described by himself, is this: | now more than probabilities—can any gentieman see age?” Sir, it will have no old age. 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Rio del Norte, and | any ««rtainty of Mexico yielding to our terms, even The eyes of Kurope are upov us. Nothing worse 
continuing up to the Paso del Norte, or southern supposing this first campaign should find us in the | can happen to us than tostop ingloriously. That is our 
boundary of New Mexico, which nearly coincide, and | city of Mexico? |last resource. We heve, then, but to prosecute this 
then due west to the Gulf of Califcrnia, striking | J, for one, can see no such certainty, sir. 


it, according to the maps before us, nearly at its 
head.” 

Here, sir, isa Jine acroks the continent from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California; and thie 
line isto be so protected by five regiments, three 
fortresses and a few small vessels, as to be impervi- 


ous to the rameheros and other light troops of Mexi- | 


co—ihe best and most indefatigable horsemen, per- 
haps, in the world. I have enumerated, in these 
means of defence,a few small vessels, because they 
form parto! the project of the honurable senator.— 
How they are to be employed in defending any part 
of the line, as 1 do not understand, { will not attempt 
loexplain.* If the soldiers were stationed equidis- 
tant upon this boundary, they would probably be a 
mile apart. Itseems to me, sir—and | say it with 
all respect—that we might as well attempt to block- 
ade the coast of Europe by stationing a ship in the 
middle of the Atlantic. As to the Rio Grande, it 
is Do defensive line atall. Rivers, when best guar- 
ded, are found to aflord very insufficient protection. 
But in the great country south and west of us, yet 
ina state of nature, or slowly emerging from it, 
streams are entitied to very litle consideration in 
defensive oporations. Who is there, that has passed 
his life in the west, and has not crossed them a hun- 
dred times by swimming, in canvces, upon Jogs, upon 
lafls, and upun horses? Ie it to be supposed, that an 
active Mexican, accustomed to the woods trom his 
infancy, would hesitate to dash into a stream and 
Cross it, almost as readily asif it were unbroken 
ground? 

But long defensive lines, even when skilfully con- 
structed and carefully guarded, are but feeble barri- 
ers against the courage and enterprise. How long 
did the Roman wall keep the North Britons out of 
England? How long did the Grecien wall of the 
Ower-empire keep the ‘lurks out of Constantinople, 
aod the borse-taiis of their Pashas from the cathedral 
of Saint Sophias? And the Chinese wall—-an immense 


abor of man— that, too, opened to the Tartars, and 
ee 








*It is due to the distinguished senator frem South 

arolina to state that, when Mr. Cass had concluded 
his remarks, he observed that he had misunderstood 

im, as to the defence of the line; that the fortres- 
Ses and four regiments would be appropriated but to 
@partof it. If so, a large portion of the country 
Would be left undefended, and the whole plan of 
Operation would fail. Such a plan, to be effectual, 
MUG guard the whole line. 


Indeed | war, as other wars are prosecuted by other natiwns. 
| it dues not belong to man tosee it. There is scarcely | We huve but to discard dangerous experiments, and 
any other certainty in this life, than that it will be to hold on to the experience of the world. We must 
terminated, and soon terminated, by death. Almost) breast ourselves to the sheck. We must continue 
‘all is doubtful around us, especially the operations | our occupation of Mexico, and push the invesion 
ofwar. Weare told from the highest authority, | still farther. We must do as other people have done— 
“thatthe race isnot always to the swift, nor the; we must attack and disperse her armies, lake posses- 
battle to the strong;’’and every day’s experience | sion of her towns, and capture her fortresses. There 
confirms the truth of the proposition. Some of the seems to be some analogy between the cities of Paris 
most splendid achievements in war, from Salamis io} and Mexico. Buth are the native seats of revolu- 
Mcnierey, have bien gained under apparently ad- tions. Both exert a prepouderating influence over 
_veree Circumstances, and egainst great disparily of their respective countries. Ihave no right to give 
‘force. If we are only to fight when victory is cer-| an authoritative opinion, respecting the expediency 
tain, we shall never fight at all. The slightest cir- | of demonstration upon the capital. Still, 1-do not 
| cumstances, which human sagacity could not foresee | hesitate to say, that 1 think it would be a wise and 
not human power overcome, have many timesdecided | probably decisive measure. It would disperse the 
the destiny of nations. | government, aud weaken, if not break, its hold upon 
‘The senator also has submitted many sound ob-!| public opinion. It would divert the revenue from 
servations respecting the diversity of character, of |them to us. And, in addition to this resource, | 
races, and of institutions, which exist between us| agree fully with the honorable senator from Missouri 
and Mexico, and he deprecates, with equal zeal and | in opinion, that we should call contributions to our 
justice, the union of the Mexican people and ours. | | aid, in de(raying our military expenses. It is a legi- 
fully agree, sir,in all that. 1t would be a deplorable | timate means of support for hostile armies. It ve- 
amalgamation. No such evil will happen to us in| longs to the present age, and nut exclusively to the 
our day. We donot want the people of Mexico,! past. During all the wars in Europe im our time, 
either as cilizens or subjects. All we want is a por- | almost the first thing the commander oi a foreign 
tion of territory which they nominally hold, generally | army does, on entering an eueiny’s lown, is to cou- 
unishabited, or, where inhabited at all, sparsely su, yene the magistrates, and make requisitions upon 
and with a population, which would soon recede, cr} them for bread, meal, wine, iorage, aud sueh other 
identify itsely with ours. The senator says, speaking | supplies as are wanled. And this, loo, under threat 
of Mexice, ‘what are you to do with the territory?” | of military executiun. Aud the process has been 
I anawer nothing at all, asa permanent acquisitivn. | found eflectual and the practice universal. 
| *Will you,” says the senator, ‘incorporate it in} But it is said, Mr. President, that the Mexicans 
your union?” Certainly not. We shall hold it as aj will fight to the Jast extremity. It may be so.— 
means of procuring an honorable peace. And such | || here are many desperate deeds recorded in history, 
a peace it may be made to procure for us. aud ebslinacy 1 a prominent trait in the Spauteh 
| Some of the remarks of the honorable senator] character, and belongs to all the aifiliated people of 
| regretied to hear: those which cast doubis upon the | thal stock. But men do not fight for the were pur- 
| power of this country to prosecule this war to an | pose ol being killed. We do vot euter Meaico to 
‘honerab'e cenclusion—such a conclusion, indeed, as | conquer her—-only to conquer a peace. We do not 
alone will be satisfactery to the American people. | | aseali her independence. We do not seek her per 
(am not goi g, Mr. Presivent, to subject these views | manent subjugation. We only ask her to do us juse 
to any severity of investigation. I should do it with} tice. It seems to me, then, that ibis is not one ol 
lieluctance in any case, and | could not do in this. | ihose Cases, sumetimes promicentin the history of 
| My unfeigned respect for the distinguished senater | walions, Where lhe public energy Is aroused tu « Lt 
| would prohibit it. While 1 claim tor myseif and|o! desperation, and by W bich weaus victor Ss are 
| yield to others the most unlimited range 01 diseussivis; | achieved against all previous Caiculallons. Without 
‘and while 1 do not call in question the truth of the | goveromenut, without irade, without teguuiCer, su4- 
| sentiment, ultered during the last war, that a public | ing, Lul Hol lo Leap, oF feaping Lut bol lo enjoy, and 
inap hasa right to speak to his country, thougu be | with ali the evils vi Leslie uccupallon, { catieot Gut 








may be overheard by the enemy), still there are | ibink thatthe Mexicab people miey ve Cunquercd—iv 
| discretionary limits, which it seems lo meit were! jysbce. 
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Mr. President, the senator from South Carolina 
has adveried to the periodical visits of fever, by 


which the low lands of Mexico are, during that sea- | 


son, impervious to the stranger. It is a tax, whieh 
those rich countries pay for other bounties, that na- 
ture has given them. 
tening, and no! for abandoning our operations.—- 
Gertainly, I trust our government wil] not expose 
the lives of our brave soldiers in those ‘eath doing 
climates. Our armies can fight with their natural 
enemies, and they have poure: out their blood like 
water for their country. But they cannot fight the 
pestilence, snd their weapous would be powerless 
before the angel of death. Wherever, therefore, 
they may be, when this time of disease comes on, 
they wili no doubt be stopped and properly taken 
care of, in districts removed from its operation.— 
This is the piramount duty of the government, and 
they wust fulfil it under the heaviest responsibility. 
So much, sir, for the future. Now let me be per- 
mitted to review the past. 

During a considerable portion of the last session 
of congress, we were Occupied in the consideration 
of the thesis, that nations cannot go to wir in this en- 
lightened aye of the world. How we should have de- 
cided that difficult question, had a decision become 
necessary, | do not venture to assert. Our delibera- 
tions were suddenly interrupted by the sound of hes- 
tile cannon from India, from Australia, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, from Algiers, from the Can- 
cusus, and from the La Plata, and still nearer and 
louder trom our own trontier, which announced that 
old fashioned war, with all its evils, still found abiding 
places upon the earth, and that we were yet far from 
the age of universal peace and benevolence. The 
disinterested Ergltish journals read us many a homily 
upon our pugnacious propensities; and some of the 
continental papers of Europe expressed their boly 
horror at the assurance of that great, unbridled, 
trans-Atlantic democracy, in thinking that it bad 
honor and interest to assert, and courage to defend 
them. 


The progress of the war, in which we find our- 
selves engaged, has furnished to the English and 
French journals, since that period, favorable op- 
portunities of impugning our motives and our policy, 
and of wrraigning us at the tribunal of public opinion 
through the worid, in contraat, itis lo be presu . ed, 
with the disinterested and philanthropic conduct of 
their own governments. | desire, before I examine 
the internal questiens, connected with this war, to 
submit a few remarks upon the external ones. ‘The 
conduct of nations constitutes the law of nations — 
If the enlightened and powerful governments of the 
world take redress into their own hands, whenever 


their interests require, they have little right to ar- | 


raign the course of other powers, who, alier long 
years of patient forbearance, find themselves driven 
toarms. A Jew brief statemenis of this self redress- 
ing policy, 11 1 may call them such, will exhibit the 
modern practice in bold relief. 

In 1829, difficulties arose between the Argentine 
republic and the French, respecting the service of 
foreigners in the militia of the country. The diplo- 
matic agent of France immediately withdrew, while 


the French fice: attacked the vessels of Buenos Ayres, | 


which then submitted tu the dewands imposed upon it, 

England abaidened the Falkland Isiands in 1774, 
after holding them a few years. On the assertion 
of the independence of Buenos Ayres, that govern 
ment took possession of these islands, as the succes- 
sor of the rights of Spain. In 1833, afler being the 
subject of a dipiomatie correspondence between 
England and Buenos Ayres, while peaceably held by 
the latter power, a British vessel of war took pos 


session of them, and ils captain addressed to the | 


Buenos Ayrean commander this modest and iaconic 


note: *Jtis wy mteation to borst, to morrow morning, | 
the mational ag of Great Britain on shore, wien | | 
request you wiil be pieased to haul down your flag, | 


and to withdr.w your forces, taking with you all the 
siores, &c. belougiag to your gorerument.” 


In 1331, a dificully arouse between the British and | 


the Poriugucse goversments, in cousequence of the 
claims of certain British subjects. England ce- 
manded— 

Ist hata Fertuguese captain should be cashiered. 

Od. That certain payments should be made within 
a month. 

3d. Ihat several magistrates should he removed. 

4th. That regular judicial proceedings shiuuid be 
disavowed, and compensation made for injuries thoy 
were said lo bave wfficted. 

5th. Another disavowal of the proceedings of a 
magistrate. dant : 

Aud in all these cases of dismissal, it was required | 
that they should be notified in the Lisbon Gazette, | 
with a statement of the causes which occasioned 
tham and ap assuranee that none of those persous 
should again be employed under any pretence. 
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But this is a reason for has- | 
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6th. That certain duties on British manufactures 
| should cease. 

7th. That compensation should be made to an 
Englishman who had been ordered back into Sain, 
_in consequence of some irregularity in his passport. 
Sth A severe and public reprimand of a Portu- 
| guese officer, who had given offence. 

| 9th. The dismissal of a judge, conservator of the 
British privileges. 

10:h. A positive engagement, that the rights of 
British subjects should thenceforth be strictly ob- 
served, 

And to all these demands it was added, that none 
of them admitted of the slightest negotiation or mo- 
dification. 

This ultimatum was carried out by a British 
squadron, which cruised off the mouth of the Tagus, 
while the Portuguese ministry were deliberating on 
their reply. 

The nature of that reply wes determined by the 
notice, with which the British eonsul general con- 
cluded his demands, thatin the event of their being 
rejected, the British feet would commence hostilities. 
Before the time elapsed every demand was complied 
with; and the Lisbon Gazette, on the 2d of May, an- 
nounced the humiliation of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, 

; ‘“Phis example,” says the British Annual Register, 
| with much naetvele, while narrating the transaction, 
‘‘was not Jost upon France.” A French citizen had 
been punished for “committing a breach of public 
| decency in the Cathedral uuring passion week;’’ and 
another Frenchman was accused and punished for 
fhaving been engaged in a conspiracy. “Other sub 

jeets of France had been arrested at Oporto and 
| Lisbon, but had suflered no other indignity but their 
confinement.” These measures appear to have been 
|directed by the ordinary judicial tribunals. ‘I'he 
French government demanded redress, which not 
being granted, a French fleet sailed for the Tagus, 
and began reprisals on the Portuguese flag. This 
measure, being found insufficient to produce the de- 
sired result, a stronger fleet was despatched, with an 
ultimatum, and this not being accepted, it entered 
the river and anchored off Lisbon. ‘The Portuguese 
| governmentthen submitted. But immediately after, 
_additional demands were made, and the Portuguese 
fleet was conveyed to Brest. 

Certsin commercial advantages were granted to 
Great Britain by Naples in a treaty concluded in 
1816. Ip 1838, a monopoly of the sulphur mines was 
granted by the Neapolitan governwentto a company, 
organized for the purpose of working them. Eng 
laud considered this grantan in‘racuion of the treaty, 
and remunairated against it. Atiter some diplomatic 
discussions, the Nevpviitan government announced 
} to that of Engtand, that it had determined not to yield 
to the demands, not copsidering the monopoly as any 
infraction of the treaty. ‘The parties interested in it 
tock the opinion of two of the most eminent counsel 
of England, Sir F. Pollock and Dr. Phillimere, whe 
decided that it wes no infraction of the treaty of 
1816. But the British government determined to 
euloree its demands, and ordereu its admiral on the 
| Mediterranean station to hold himself in readiness to 
| commence hostilities against the Neapolitan fag.— 














| They were sctually commenced in 1840 by a British 
fleet, whieh captured @ number of Neapolitan vessels. 
ite government of Naples ai first prepared to resist; 
bul, says an English historian, ‘the utter hopeless- 
ness of a contest with England induced it finally 
to accept the proposed mediation of France.”— 
The result was the abolition oi the sulphur a:ono 
poly. 

The French tock possession of Vera Cruz in 1839, 
afiera heavy bombardment, and heid it as a security 
fur the redress uf their gricvauces. These griev- 
|ances consisted principally, if not wholly, in with- 
(holding from Freneh citizens the right of retail 
'trade. Av indemnity of three millionsef francs wes 
| pranuted, and alsu some compensation for French 
}citizens, who had been expelled irom the country. 
Jone Briush Annual Register observes that -‘ihe 
"peculiar indemnity which the French claimed, arose 
oul of all seris of demands on the part of certain 

Frenchmen, who alleged that (hey had grounds of 
, complaint against the Mexicans. But in addition to 
) (be compensation demanded, the Freuch insisted on 
| conces:ions and privileges which no incependent va- 
tion could be expecied tv grant, and no generous one 

sieuid have eudeavored to exiurt froma weaker 
ipower. ‘They requived that judges should be remov- 
,ed, sentences revoked; aid (hat inimunities, not 
| granted to the most favored nation, should be con- 
, ceded to French residents; such as exemption from 
war cuntribulions and extraordinary imwposts, loge 
ther with unrestricted liberty to carry on a reiaii 
trade.” 

‘Phe seizure of the Sandwich Islands, in 3842, by 





‘the French Admiral Du Petit i touars, is fresh in the 





ee 
recollection of every one who watches the Progress 
of the politica) affairs of the world. Whatever was 
the character of the French claims, the act of hoaty]j. 
ty by which redress was sought, was a stroke inflict. 
ed by a great power upona tecble one, which neither 
the nature of the alleged offence, nor the time that 
had elapsed, could justify. 

I need not recall in detail the transactions ef the 
La Plata, by which the English and French govern. 
ments interfered in the war between Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo. The universal judgment of thi 
country has pronounced that transaction, one of the 
most unjustifiable assaults, ever committed upon the 
independence of nations. It wes mercantile eupidity, 
and neither justice nor philanthropy, which led to 
this gross outrage. 

But why, sir, do | turn from the direct issue before 
us, to recall these instances of self redress, which 
have, within the few last years, attracted the alten. 
tion of christendom? I agree with the honorable 
senator from Georgia in much that he has said on the 
subject of war, always injurious and often unjust.— 
But I am not going to be led into a polemic upon that 
subject. We must take the world as we find it; and 
the nation, that hesitates to defend its honor and its 
interests, wall soon have neither to defend. There 
is an Arab proverb, which says, it is the last feather, 
which breaks the camel’s back. There is a last in. 
dignity, which, unredressed, breaks down the honor 
and character of any nation. Whether we had 
reached the point, where forbearance becomes pusil- 
lanimity, inour intercourse with Mexico, can best be 
judged by passing in review the long catalogue of 
outrages on her side, and of acts of moderation on 
ours. 

The Divine Lawgiver has said, judge not, lest ye 
be judged. And what judgment has been meted out 
by the pubhe opinion of England upon the conduct 
of this country in our intercourse with the Mexican 
republie? One short, but emphatic extract from 
each of the great} urnals of England, the exponents 
of the rival parties in that country, will put this ques. 
tion beyond controversy. They were brought ous by 
the last steam picket 

“Texas,” says the London Times, “thas spoiled 
the morale of the United States. The invaders of 
Mexico are men of blood. ‘They are not the mento 
build the temple of peace.” 

And the London Morning Chronicle, speaking of 
that part of the president’s message, which recounts 
the causes of the war, says: ‘It seewis a monstrous 
| thing, that mouth of man should run on so; that it 
should parace hypocrisy in the day light, that it 
should insult the understanding of the world."— 
“To what end make statemeuts that will deceive 
no one, aud which will so much credit for the fu- 
ture.” 

If ever there was one illustration, stronger than 
another, of the propensity of man to behold the mote 
in a brether’s eye, and not to consider the beam in his 
own, it is found in these ever-renewing and ever-con- 
demning judgments, formed in England upon the 
policy of the United States, both external and inter- 
nal. Like the Pharisee of old, the English people 
thank God, they ere nol as other nations ere, ‘‘or 
even as” that great moboceacy upon tie western 
hemisphere, so hateful in the eyes of every true 
believer in the divive right of the few to govern the 
many. 

They thank God that they do not go to war. Itis 
antiquated—it is » barbarous usage, unfit for chris 
tian people. Even an honorable senator from New 
Jersey recapitulated the wrongs we had submitted 
to from other powers, enumerating them with ma- 
thematical precision—the Saxon, the Gaul, the 
Dane, and almost al! others, whose aames are found 
in the nomenclature of nations, and thence seemed lo 
| deduce the conclusion, that as we had suffered much, 
| we might well suffer more. I will nut undertake to 
| say, Mr. President, that we bave not pushed our for- 
bearance beyond the true tiwil of public honor and 
dignity; but 1 will say to that bunorable senator, that 
our Cup was runuing over when Mexico attacked uf, 
and that the future would have been as full of dan- 
ger and uncertainty, as the past was of indignity, had 
we sal down and worked oul our course by the rule 
of three: Asso many injuries from Denmark gave 
such a measure of immunity, what measure shail the 
injustice of M. xieo give? 

I feel little disposition, sir, to pore over the histe- 
ries of France or England, and placing my finger 
upon the acts of injustice reeorded there, to eompare 
these acis wiih our own policy, ip our intercourse 
with foreign nations. We never acquired a foot of 
territory by blood. If they dare to say as much let 
them say it, ‘Texas, says the Times, has spoiled 
the morale of the United States.”’ Is there any mo- 
rale, leftin England? If there is, it has survived the 
| shocks of suck ac quisitions as ihe world has never 
| seen since the fall of the Roman empire. We are 
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men of blood, because we resist the invasion of the 
Mexicans! And what, then, are the men of England, 
who have left the mark of blood upou the soil of al- 
most every nation on the habitable globe? The Ame- 
ricaD mouth ulters hypocrisy! But there is no hypo- 
crisy iD high places, where forbearance, and mode- 
ration, and philanthropy are eternally preached, and 
conquest, and acquisition, and commercial cupidity, 
eternally practised. We have seen one kingdom 
overturned, and its deminion pass toa foreign power, 
because its semi barbarous sovereign forgot his own 
dignity and the rights of others, so much as to flou- 
rish his fan in the face of a consul. And we have 
seen the oldest empire in the world altacked, ani its 
recesses, $0 lung concealed, laid op-n, and its gov- 
ernment pro-trated at the feet of an invader, because 
jt insisted upon the exercise of its inuispulable right 
to prohibit the smuggling of opium—a drug equally 
destructive to the physical powers, and to tne jworal 
faculties. But, sir, 1 have no disposition to epen a 
ledger with other nations, and to make regular en 

tries of their acts of injustice and aggression, and 
to compare the account with our own. We claim 
no exemption irom the frailties of humanity. It 
were well if war could be banished, and peace for 
ever established among the nations of the world.— 
That time will co e; bul it will come, when it is or- 
dained in the providence of God. The eye of faith 
may discern itnow. But, loeking at things as they 
are, and applying to Wie « the ordinary rules of hu- 
man Judgment, the reign of universal peace is still 
far remote. And, in the mean time, if we are struck, 
we must strike back, or become a bye word and a re- 
proach amvung the nations of the earth. 

But, sir, passing frou: the external view of our dif 
ficulties with Mexieo we have still an international 
one to take, which involves much higher considera- 
tions. The causes of the war are a grave subject of 
discussion. Public opinion is investigating and pro- 
noubeing ils Juvgment upon them. For myself, | 
have no fear of ihe result. ‘The more the question 
isexamined, the more manifest will be our wrongs, 
and the clearer our forbearance, In the President’s 
last annual message, ali interesting synopsis was gi- 
ver of the couduct of Mexico towarus this country. 
No more conciusive review of national injuries has 
ever appealed tu the public opinion of this country, 
or ofthe world. It recapitulates, calmly, and with 
truth and force, the still accumulating wrongs, we 
had suffered, avd tiie final act, whieh crowned them 
—the vasion ol Our country and the attack upon our 
army; @m allack, which the Siexican authorities 
deciareu they sould muke, as far east as the Sabine 
river. 

{ shall not, Mr. President, go over the whole 
ground of our @ificulttes wiih Mexico. I regret, 
ihat 1 becomes necessary to investigate (beir history 
inthis piace. Lregret, that unanimity does not pre- 
Vail upow this subject, Wien unanimity is so essential 
(0 prompt and vigorous action. While 1 regret it, 
however, l impugn the motives of uo one. Thank 
God, we are as iree lo investigate (he conduct of the 
government, ws we are lo breathe tue air ef heaven. 
But while | concede to others the same right | claim 
fur myseii—the right to examine treely, and to judge 
openly, the conduct ol the government in its inter- 
course Wii Olhier balions—I may be allowed tu ex- 
press the regrei, aud together with the regrei, the 
burprise, that throughout the couptry one undivid- 
ed stuliment bad not prevailed—that the couduct 


of Mexico left us no choice between war avd dis- 
bonor. 


We were the first to receive that republic into the 
family of natiwus. Our compiaints against her com- 
Inenced aimust with ihe commencement of her in- 
Gependence. They go vack to ihe year 1817, and 
cue duwn to the preseut day, in one almiust unin- 
lerrupled series of cuirages. 1 siiail nol state them 
striaiim, hur enler into the detail of their nature and 
txleut. ‘This bas been repeatedly come, and the 
oficial ducumenis are belcre the cur ntry. 1 will 
eerely claseiiy from an able report, wave by Mr. 
Porsyib in 1837, the verivus heads of complaints, 
‘eae Wiil present the general aspect of the sub 

1. Liessure belonging to eitigens of the United 
Sisies has been seizeu by Mexican officers in its 
Irauent om tbe Capital to the cuss. 

+ Vesreis of the Lniied Siates have been captur- 
td, delameu, and condeuwued, upon the most irivol- 
OUs pretexis, 

Duties have been exacted from others notori- 
CUNY aganiat law, ov witheul law. 
‘ Viler vessels have veeu ewployed, and, in some 
40ces rulued in the Mexican service, without 
om pensation lo lhe Ow Bers, 

Zeus of the United States have been im- 
® periods of time, withuul being 
the vilencws wilh which they were 


ipat 


HlOrimed vi 
Narged, 





6. Other citizens have been murdered and robbed 
by Mexican officers on the high seas, without any 
attempt to bring the guilly to justice. 

In presenting to congress these causes of complaint 
against Mexico in 1537, General Jackson stated that 
they “‘would justify, in the eyes of all nations, im 
mediate war.’” This sentiment was responded to by 
the committees on foreign relations, both in the se- 
nate and in the Louse of representatives; the former 
of whom looked toa presentation of the subject at 
the next session of congress, and eould not doubt, but 
that such measures would be immediately adopted, 
as might be necessary to vindicate the honor of the 
country, and insure ample reparation to our injured 
citizens. Aod the latter said they “fully coneur 
with the president, that ample cause exists for tak 
ing cedress into our own hands, and believe, thai we 
shali be justified in the opinion of ot her nations for 
taking sueh a step’ President Van Buren, in De- 
cember, 1837, ia his message to eongress, said that 
“though our causes of cowplaint, and some of the 
most offensive character, admitted of an immediate 
and satisfactory reply, yet it was only within a few 
days that any answer had been received, and that no 
satisfaction had been given or offered for one of our 
public complaints, and that only one case of perso 
nal wrong had been favorably considered, and that 
but four eases, out of all, had beeu decided by the 
Mexican government.” President Van Buren dis- | 
tinctly told congress, that redress was beyond the 
reach of the execulive, and could only be obtained by 
the action of congress, which action must, of course, 
have been war. 

As to the conventions, which have since been made 





by the two countries, and violated by Mexico, | need | 
not enter into their history: they are fresh in the re 
collection of ail. These three conventions, by the 
infidelity of the Mexican government, have proved 
nearly (ruitless; and alter thirty years of injury on, 
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with Spain, and they did soto Texas, while a 
similar relation existed between her and Mexico.— 
But there is a limit to this right.. Such a war can- 
not last forever, and two nations cannot furever be 
kept in this peculiar attitude, involving delicate 
questions, that may at any time disturb the peace of 
the world. When Greece declared her indepen- 
dence of Turkey, the Porte waged a war of many 
years to reduce her to subjection. The principal 
powers of Europe, believirg that a rea-onable op- 
portunity had been afforded to the Turkish govern- 
ment to re establish its supremacy, and io hich 
effort it had failed, determined that an cid should 
be pul to the operations. They therelore imtertered, 
and announced to the Sultan, that tiie tine had come 
when Greece must ve independent. And this de- 
claralion was maintained by force, and at Navarino, 
to use a vilified, but very proper expression, they 
cenquered a peace. ‘lhis is, perhaps, a sirong case, 
lor this interference took place flagrante bello, while 
a Turkish army was yet engage’ in operations, to 
put down the spirit of freedum in Greece. Asa 
general principle, it may be assumed, that while 
both parties are waging open war, to assert their 
superiority, other nations should look on and peace- 
fully bide the issue. But when the contest is actu- 
ally abandoned, and the invading party withdraws 
from the disputed territory, and relinquishes all mi- 
litary operations, the struggle isover. ludependence 
is established, and whatever may be the nominal 
relations of the two countries, they are henceforth 
in the same attitude—equal powers among the na- 
tions of the earth. ‘The war is in effect over, and 
the rights should pass away with itsell. ‘This 1s the 
true view of the subject; and applying these princi- 
pies to the then existing relations, between Mexico 
and ‘Texas, we shali find that the latter power was 
as free {rom Mexico, as we are from Eugiand. No 
effort had been made by the Mexican government 











the one side, and of remonstrance on the other, there | tur ten years to reduce her revolted province to sub- 
is nothing left for us but to abandon all hope of re- | jection Nota hostile foot had trodden the Texan 
dress, or to obtain it by a vigorous prosecution of the ;suil. A chief magistrate, and at the same time, 
war. Is (here another goverpnmenteon the face of the _commander-in-ehiel, caplured; an ariusy destroy- 
earth which would have been thus patient, not toed; and all invaders repelled, were the fruits of 
say humble, during the long progress of such ag | her last exertion. They erowned at once her pa- 
gressions? And it is now too late to tell us, that we | triolism, and sealed her fate. She was thenceforth 
have hastily and unnecessarily commenced war,| independent. And no more vecisive evidence of this 
when the war was commenced by the enemy, and result can be furnished, th n the very conduct of 
when, if we had struck the first stroke, we should; Mexico herself. What did she do, probably under 
have been justified in the eyes of the world, and of | other promptings, when it was ascertained that Tex- 
posterity. But it may be said, and it has been said, | a> desired ad:.issicn into our coniederacy? She 
that although sufficient causes of war existed on our | «flered to acknowledge her independence, if she 
part, sill it was not these eauses which provoked | would pledge herself not to Join the Auerican Un- 
immediate hostilities. This view, if true, has rela | ion. A jeaious and unworthy proposal, which the 
lion to the expediency, and not to the justice of the} one had no right to make and which the other in- 
war. But what are the general facts, upon which a, dignautly rejected. A proposal, which was, in fact, 
just conclusion can be formed? After the conven- | the very recognition offered. It scknowledged the 
tion of Texas had decided, that that republic would | strength of ‘Texas, and the weakness of Mexico, 
annex herself to the United States, agreeably tothe! and that further efforts at subjugation were hope- 
terms held out in the act of congress, but before its, less. For myself, ] have always considered that 
consummation by a vole of the Texan people, we act of the Mexican government, as an abandon- 
were under a strong moral obligation to protect her; ment of the controversy, and an ad. ission that 


from any fereign invasion, and more particularly | Jexas was independent of her, and be)oud her 
: 


from any invasion, to which she might be exposed | power. 


by the manifestations of her intentions to aliach| Putas reasonable men, looking at things as they 
herself to the United Siates. 1 shail not argue this) are, wiat injury have we inflicted upon Mexico, 
point. No illustration can make it stronger. As) wyder any just view thatcan be taken oj her rela- 
soon, therefore, as the incipient steps bed been) tions with Texas? What has she jest by our inter- 
taken, our troops entered Texas, by the invitation | jerence? Her own claim may be suinmed up tn this, 
of the proper authorities, and on the 15th day of| had she had a contingent right to reduce ‘I’exas to 
August, 1845, they had taken a position at Corpus) submission. Amd what was the right »orih? Where 
Christi, weet of the Nueces, and remained there} ), the man in Texas, in Mexico, even in Christen- 
til the 17th day of March, 1846, when they march-| Jom, who believes that there was a bare possibility, 
ed for the Rio Grende. So much for our military thatthe Texan people could ever be replaced in 
movements. 144 ; _ {their primituve condition by the power of ihe Mexi- 
Two causes are alleged, as giving Mexico just) can yovernmeni? The thing was impossible. Its 
cause of war against the United States. The tirst,|time had gone by. Events bad rolled over and 
which is the annexation of Texas, is jointly urged | crushed all hopes of recovery. Of what, then, does 
both in Mexico and in this country. The second,! Wexico complain? Certainly of no pecuniary injury, 
which | believe finds its advocates only in the United) fo; none has been inflicted. Li anvexation hes had 
States, is that our army occupied the country be-| any effect, in this point of view, that effect has been 
tween tne Neuces aud the Rio Grande. _ | beneficial; for it has saved to the Mexican people 
As to the first, it has passed the ordeal of public! an immense and useless expendilure of vivod and 
opinion, aud received its final judgment. Ido not/irea-ure. Is there any point of honor involved? I 
Batter myseil that 1 could present any new views of | can diseern none. For the principal fact that Mex- 
a subject so long and so publicly discussed. But, a8 | ico was powerless, was felt and acknowledged by all 
it stands in the wey, and 1 cannot avoid it, 1 stall|the world. I know what may be said upon this 
venture to submit a few reflections, which have oc- | subject, sir. Rights may be pushed to their ex- 
curred lo me. tremes; principles to their utmost bearing. And as 
The right of a country to reduce to obedience a| Mexico bad an absolute right, we should have left 
portion of its territory, asserting independence, by|ittoher. [do not deal with such questions, nor 
arms, isnot denied. ‘The recognized principles of | with their consequences. | take the public affairs 
tne Jaw of nations, require other powers to afford no | of this world, as they are, Judging them by the rules 
aid to either party during the actual progress of the | of c mmon sense, and provouncing them just or un- 
controversy. They may acknowledge, however, aud | just, as they come up to, or recede from, that uni- 
in fact they ollen do acknowledge, the indepen-| versai standard. ; 
dence of the wwsurrectionary province, without; But, sir, there is one consideration, which renders 
givieg to the government, claiming its allegiance, | it proper it should i sitll keep in view the previous 
any just cause of oflence. They did so to Mex- | wrongs, which Mexico had inflicted upon us. Her 

















ico during the progress of ber revolutionary war| conduct, in the long progress of these outages, hae 
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established her character. Redress was impossible. 
Thirty years were, with her, as one day, and one 
day as thirty years; for at the end of that period, 
we were about where we began, so far as respects 
satisfaction, while our causes of complaint had gone 
on accumulating, in almost in an inverse proportion, 
to the lapse of time. We had found by experience, 
there could be no amicable and satisfactory acjust- 
ment of our difficulties with Mexico. We had learn- 
ed—and learned to our sorrow—that what we got 
we had to take with the strong hand. What greater 
probability was there, that we should adjust the 
question of unsettled boundaries, after her hostile 
and peremptory declaration, than that we should 
adjust our causes of complaint, many of which she 
admitted, and scarcely any of which she denied?— 
We claim Texas to the Rio Grande. I will not 
stop toexamine the grounds of that claim. This 
has been explained and defended by others, more 
competent to the task than I am. In this senate the 
strongest position I have heard taken in opposition 
to the extent of this claim, is, that much may de 
said on both sides. Well, then, we had a reasona- 
ble clai@f. I say, an undoubted one, and we took 
the assertion of it in ourown hands. And, the jere- 
miads of the London journals to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I do not believe there is a government 
in Christendom, if it felt itself able, which, under 
similar circumstances, would not have done as we 
did. The past had marked out the future. The 
indication was unerring. And we judged for our- 
selves, and acted for ourselves, as we hada right 
to do, after Mexico, for the third part of a century 
had shown a dogged determination to refuse us jus- 
tice. 

But, sir, had we taken the initiative, and com- 
menced war immediately, we should have been jus- 
tified irom other considerations. When the act for 
annexation passed, the Mexican minister in this 
country immediately protested against that measure; 
and w fact, declared it to be just cause of war.— 
Aud this view was more authoralively announced by 
the supreme government ol Mexico, Mareh 12, 1846 
which declared, in a note to Mr. Slidell, that it 
looked ‘tupon anuexalion as a Casus belli; and aga 
consequence of this declaration, negotiation was by 
its very walure al an end, and war was the only re 
course of the Mexican government.” But before 
this last and decisive act, the government of Mexico 
had given mavy indications of ils determination to 
resist, by force, the annexation of ‘Texas; aud par- 
ficularly those announced in the communications 
from our consul, and from our minister in Mexico, 
and in the Jetter of the Mexican minister of foreign 
affairs, of December 20, 1845. In this last docu- 
ment, that functionary says that “the questions wiich 
have disturbed the harmony between the two coun- 
tries, will bring on a war between them, unless such 
settiement be effected in a satisfactory manner,” 
&c. What settiement the Mexican government de- 
manded, and for want of which itis said a casus belli 
had occurred, was a change in our relations with 
Texas; leaving to Mexico the assertion of her as 
sumed rights over it. in sxort, sir, from the first 
moment it appeared probable that Texas would be 
adwiited mto our confederacy, to our latest dipiv- 
matic communication with her government, Mexico 
bas told us and the world, that anvexation would be, 
and is, war; and she went on preparing to add deeds 
to declarations, by the concentration of her forces, 
s to be ready to take the “initiative” in bostili- 
ties against us, to borrow the expression of General 
Paredes in his orders to the Mexican commanding 
general. | need not recapitulate the series of facts 
which announced and contirmed her purposes.— 
‘They hav> passed into history, aud are known lo us 
all. The ‘Texas of Mexico was Lexas to the Sabine, 
with no intermediate boundary, to which we might 
go with impunity, and make the country our own.— 
That river was @ Rubicon, and it became us lo pause 
and ponder on its bauks, before we crussed its 
stream and carried our siandard lo the country be- 
youd. in all the commuuications of the Mexican 
government, no distinction is made between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the occupation, 
by oor forces, of the country between these rivers, 
which took place in August, i540, was never pre- 
sented as an exciusive cause Of cumplaint, nor, in- 
deed, nuliced io any Manner whatever. Ii was the 
annexation of ‘i'exas, whicu led to the reclamations, 
and finally to the hostiitics of Mexico. It was a 

vestion of title, and wot of boundary. A claim of 
right, which weut lor the whole, and would never 
be satistied with the relinquishinent of a part. And, 
sir, the warning and threatenings of Mexice were 
no vain boastiugs. She said what she would do, aud 
she did as she said. At the commencement of April, 
1846, and before it could have been known in — 
cu, that General ‘Taylor bad advanced to the Rio 


Grande, the president o 
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general upon the frontier to “attack” our army ‘‘by 
every means which war permits.” It was not till 
after this, and in fact till afler our occupation of the 
country west of the Nueces for upwards of eight 
months, without a single allusion to that river, that 
it firat makes its appearance in a Mexicano commu- 
nication. And it is then found in a letter from Am- 
pudia to General Taylor, who is required to break 
up his camp within twenty-four hours, and to with- 
drawn to the eastern side of the Nueces. Such a 
demand, under such circumstances, admitted but 
one answer; and it got it, and that answer was, No. 
And General Taylor was as speedy as he was brief; 
for the same day gave birth to the demand and to 
the refusal. It surely eannot be necessary to enter 
into the decisive considerations, going to show that 
such a retrograde movement was then impossible.— 
We had taken upa position peaceably within our 
own territory, as we claimed it, and with no intima- 
tion from our opponent that that position was any 
more an infraction of his rights, than would have 
been the occupation of the western bank of the Sa- 
bine. I repeat, that during eight moaths, we had 
been west of the Nueces, without one word of com- 
plaint for having passed that river. 

Now, sir, let us do justice to ourselves. {t is pos- 
sible, with her best motives, to possess so much ge- 
neral philanthropy 28 to overlook our own rights, 
while we regard the rights of others. It is quite 
possible that the divisions of opinion in our country, 
and the views of this controversy, which have ac- 
companied its discussion. may have furnished to the 
Mexican ,overnment a motive for requiring our 
army lo retire to the east of the Neuces. For cer- 
tain it is, that this limit is an American and not 
a Mexican suggestion. But however this may have 
_ been, it came tuo late. To withdraw when requir- 
ed to de so by the Mexiean general, acco:npanied 
with the threat of immediate hostilities should the 
Proposition be declined, and fixing the period of 
twenty-four bours as the term for its consideration, 
would have tarnished the honor of our arms, and 
disgraced us in the eyes of the world. When an 
Awerican general stops even to consider such an 
ullimaium, he is no Jonger fit to lead his countrymen 
to battle. 

But | repeat, sir, let us do justice to ourselves.— 
Let us app.y to our own government the same prin- 
| ciples of action, which regulate the other powers 
of the earth. What would England or France have 
done, under similar circumstances? We have seen 
what they did in other cases, and we know what 
they would have done in this. A reasonable fore- 
_cast would have given the » a right to take the *ini- 
liative.”” Whether they would do that or only make 
preparations to repel the threatened attack, by col- 
lecting their land and sea forces, and by placing 
these in the best positions for immediate service, 
upon the maritime and inland frontiers of their op- 
ponent, would have been a mere question of pruden- 
tial calculation, depending on the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. To do either would have been 
their unquestioned right, and one or the other they 
would have dune, as all their history tellus. Well, 
sir, we made these preparations, and took these po- 
sitions, asevery dictate of honor and prudence re- 
quired us todo. Mexice said she would attack us, 
if @ certain contingency happened. That contin- 
gency did happen, and she atiacked us. We took 
the defensive and she the “initiative.” Let us not 
then be told, sir, that the passage of the;/Nueces 
brought on this war. Its proximate cause was an- 
/fexation, prociaimed before and since by Mexico 
iv us, and to the world. Had we no shadow of 
litle to the eountry extending to the Rio Grande, 
the movement of our forces to that river would 
have been justified by the sternest dictates of self 
defence. ‘Ihe alleck being inevitable, it wes for us 
lo choose, Where tle receive it—either within our 
own frontier, or within that of ouropponent. Such 
is the law of nations, and such the practice of na- 
lions. 


But, sir, passing from the causes to the conduet 
of the war, another broad field of controversy has 
been opened to us. We are attacked along our 
whole live. The reasons, the measures, the mo- 
tives, the objects of the administration are equally 
called into question. I do not flatter myself, that any 
views | can present, will influence the final judgment, 
which the senate and the country inust pronounce on 
(his great controversy; and sull, 1 have formed an 
opinion for myself, and desire briefly to state the cen- 
e:derations, on which it is founded. 

In order justly to appreciate the probable re 
sults of this war, it 1s necessary to look back upos 
ihe condition of the country at ite commencement? 
What was that commencement? A sudden attack 
precipitated a Mexican army upon a detachment of 
American troops. ‘l'wiee were the assailants re 





f that republic directed its} pulsed, and twice was the honor of cur arms main- 
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tained, and two brilliant victories were gained under 
circumstances, which no American can reeall With. 
out emotions of pride and patriotism. We had made 
but inadequate preparations for such an aggression, 
Its scene was almost two thousand miles from the 
seat of government. Our whole army, of which 
only a portion was on the froartier, did not @Xceed 
seven thousand men, scatlered along the coast and 
interior boundary of this vast republic. And what 
spectacle was exhibited when the news of this ag- 
gression broke upon the public ear? The citizens of 
Greece and Rome, in the brightest days of those re. 
publics, never brought to the altar of their country 
better or prouder sacrifices. There was one univey. 
sal burst of patriotic devotion. Mere than three 
hundred thousand men enrolled themselves, and 
asked to be permitted to march to the battlefield, 
and, if necessary, todie for their country. [ have 
seen the conscription in Europe, vy which the ar. 
mies are kept up, and freedom is kept down; and | 
have attended the drawing, to ascertain the circum. 
stances accompanying it. And a melancholy exhj. 
bition it is of power on one side, and of repugnance 
on the other. The young men are collected at the 
place assigned for this lottery of life. Their num. 
bers are drawn in succession, and they awail there. 
sult with almost fearful anxiety; as a great calamit 
it is awaited by those on whom it may fall, and who 
are yet ignorant where it will strike, and where it 
will spare. And the exultation of those who escape, 
and the depression of those who do not, are strikingly 
displayed, not only by the parties themselves, but by 
their immediate connexions, who accompany them, 
and await the result with an apprehension, scarcely 
inferior to their own. 


But here, sir, there was none of the machinery, 
by which unwilling citizens are made conscripts, and 
conscripts are made unwilling soldiers. As J re- 
marked on a former occasion, at the first tap of the 
drum, at the first sound of the bugle, the country 
rose in arms—the artisan left his tools where he had 
used them—the farmer his plough in the furrow— 
the employments of life were abandoned—and g 
spectacle passed before our eyes, unseen in mo- 
dern times. Jt has been computed, tbat almoat 
half a million of men appealed to their government 
for the privilege of participating in the vindica- 
tion of its honor, and in the defence of the coun- 
try. 

Should this war terminate to-morrow without in- 
demnity, either pecumiary or territorial—and [| trust 
it will not—lI should still consider its results richly 
worth all they have cost. Lregret the experditure 
of money it has occasioned, and i deplore the loss ef 
life—of much precious life—which has been so freee 
ly poured out iu its prosecution. But that treasure 
has been well spent, and that life nobly sacrificed.— 
We were not truly known to the nations of the 
world. Our industry, indeed, our enterprise, our 
spirit of maritime adventure, had proclaimed them- 
selves in the most distant regions, wherever (he seas 
were whitened by our canvass, or ploughed by our 
keels—and that wherever waseverywhere. but we 
had been at peace for a considerable portion of a 
century; our deeds of military prowess had been 
forgotten; our capacity, either to defend ourselves 
or to assert our rights and honor by arms, was al- 
most unknown; and where regarded at all, was re 
garded as feeble in itself, and as freely exerted.— 
Bul this delusion has passed away; it has been dis- 
pelled by the three victories, gained over vastly su- 
perier numbers, and accompanied with circum- 
stances of gallantry and military skill, which will 
ever make them memorable at home, and acknow- 
ledged proofs of American prowess abroad. We 
are redeemed. We take our station among the na- 
tions of the earth, willing to do right, and able to 
command it. Henceforth, during this generation, 
at least, wherever our banner is borne, by land or by 
sea, it will be pointed to as the national emblem ofa 
people, who have done those deeds, which give char- 
acter new, and securily hereafter. 

But, sir, to return to the condition of our troops 
at the commencement of the war, The force, from 
the circumstances | have stated, was collected in the 
shortest possible time, an! put hastily in march for 
the scene of operations. Far the greatest portion 
ei this force was undisciplined, and without military 
experience. Brave, indeed, as ever marched to 4 
military life, so essential to form an efficient soldier. 
And in all our investigations into the conduct and 
history of this war, there is one important consider: 
ation we must keep steadily in view: our militaty 
establishment, from the very nature of our positiol 
and institutions, is the most expensive in the world: 
Human life is worth more here, than in Europe.— 
Men live more comfortably, and are better provide 
for. Their present is richer in performance, 39 
their future in promise. A French soldier receive 
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“+h absolute certainty, for I bave not had 

‘i cod refresh my recollection by looking into the 
setaile of this subject. It may be that one centime 
, day—the tenth part of a cent—has come to in- 
' is compensation. 
i: copied dhe attention of the French Cham- 
bers afew years since. What do you think, Mr 
President, of $3 65. as the annual pay of a French 
soldier, amounting to $29 30 for eight years’ ser- 
best part of his life? for that is the 
term during which every French soldier is compel- 
led to serve. What do you think of a quarter ofa 
und of lean beef, and from a pound to a pound and 


a halfof brown—almost black—bread, for the daily 
7 gubsistence of men, bound by the heaviest penalties 


Jam not far wrong. 


true military bearing, and with a passionate devo- 
' tion to the glory of Frauce. 
tence, and all their supplies, upon the lowest possi- 
» ble scale of economy, consistent with the preserva- 
: I] found, too, that 


to maintain the honor of their country abroad, and 
> the power of their government at home? 


the pay, so it js with the subsistence. |] do not un 


gertake to speak wilh absolute precision; but | know 
1 am quite near enough for 
the object I have in view, that of showing the diffe- 


rence between the condition of a French and of an 


American soldier, and the diflerence of expeuse, 
which that brings with it. . 

a great political engine, connected with the internal, 
as well as with the external aflairs of the country. It 


was a subject, that could not fail to attract my alien 
{ion while there. 
mirably administered, for the purposes of the go 
veroment. ‘he suldiers are active, brave, with a 


I found their subsis- 


tion of their health and strength. 


when first called into military life, the provisions 


dealt out to them were inadequate to their comtort- 
And it was only when they had ac- 
quired the habits of their new oecupation, and had 
' learned how best to manage their provisions, and to 
- eontent themselves with meagre soup and dry bread, 
they were able lo accommodate themselves to their 


able support. 


new position. 


As to us, we are not fit to be a nation of soldiers. | 
We have much betler things todo. And the resources | 
' ofanempire would break down under the expenses, | 
- which a Jurge and Jong continued wilitary establish 
Whatever. 


ment would necesarily entail upon us. 


For that proposition cer- 


As with 


The army of France is 


It is admirably composed and ad- 


partment.” And again: “it was known that he 
(General Taylor) had a wagon train amply sufficient 
for double the force he commanded, before the arri- 
val of the volunteers;” that is to say, for the force 
he was expeeted to operate with when the supply 
wa furnished. Why this piling of Pelion upon 
Osea? Why this doubling and quadrupling of mate- 
rials? Itseems to be one of the taxes we cannot 
escape, and therefore we must submit to it with the 
best grace we may; though it is to be remarked, 
that no injury happened to the public service in 
this case, for the excess, if not wanted when pro- 
cured, was finally found useful and actually insuffi- 
cient. 

But, sir, there are other difficulties beyond these, 
which presented themselves to the government. We 
were comparatively ignorant of the true state of 
the country we were about to enter. We had almost 
no knowledge of its interior, its roads, its passes, its 
Gatural or artificial supplies of water, its means of 
transportation and suosistence, the condition of its 
fortresses, and of many other important facts, topo- 
graphical and statistical, connected with the move 
ments of an invading army. Where we should first 
strike, and how we should do it, were difficult and 
delicate subjects of inquiry. There is in every coun- 
iry, a line of operations, along which a hostile army 
may easily move, and where its movements will 
produce the greatest cflect upon the people, who are 
invaded, and upon their government. it may be, 
that a strong fortress should be the object of attack; 
or the commercial metropolis, the principal place oi 
trade and population; or the political capital, the 


I | ne 


ting munitions of war, as welias the ability to keep 
open the ehannels, by which these supplies and mu- 
nitions are to be furnished, are points tobe well 
considered,” &. “The president is desirous of re- 
ceiving your views and suggestions, in relatation to 
the fall campaign. His determination is to have the 
war prosecuted with vigor, and toembrace in the ob- 
jects to be comprised in that campaign, sueh as will 
dispose the enemy to desire an end of the war. Shall 
the campaign be conducted with a view of striking 
at the city cf Mexico, or confined, so far as regards 
the forces under your immediate cominand, to the 
northern provinces of Mexico? Your views on this 
point will doubtless have an important influence on 
the determination of the governmenthere. Should 
an army penetrate far into the interior of Mexico, 
how are supplies to be obtained? Can they be, to 
any considerable extent, drawn from the enemy’s 
country, or must they be obtained from the United 
States? These are very important questions, and the 
answers to them will have an important bearing in 
settling the plan and objects of the campaign,” &c. 
“Jt is important to know your opinion of the de- 
scription of troeps best adapted to operations in Mex- 
ico; what portion should be infaniry, «rtillery, cay- 
alry, &c. A peace must be conquered in the short- 
est space of line practicable; your views of the man- 
ner of doing it are requested. It is not doubted, that 
you will push your advantages to the uimost extent 
it can be done, with the means of your command.” 
General Taylor, in answer, stated very clearly the 
nature of the operations, which should take place, 
and ihe difficulties attenuing them, resulting princi- 





seat of government, and the central point of influence 
and authority. Now, in Europe, all these facts are 
well kuowr. 


revealed the internal condition of the countries in 
that quarter of the globe. Each kuows its strong 
and weak points, and these are equally known to 
other powers. Extensive topographical bureaus make 
part of the miiitary organization of all the larger 
states of Eurcpe. Nu reasonable expense is spared 
lo collect and deposite in them all the information 
which fulure exigencies may render necessary.— 
Lines of eommunication, the direction and condition 
ol rvads, the crossing of streams, the passage of 





' way be the extent of our army—and we all agree | /@ted or making part of the delences of a cily, the 
> thatin time of peace it shouid be small—and whe- | 
ther large or small, it must be filled by volunteer | these objects, su essential to an ariny in the progress) (ie Correspondence, | find nothing which controls 


engagements. 


| rightly require, that the men composing it should be 
' adequately paid, properly clothed, and comfortably 
© Maintained. . 

ltmust also be recoliected, that the means of | be inflicted, and where the moial erect of military | ack of Justice, sir, to Say, that the insiructions of the 
> transportation, one of the limbs of an army, had to 
| be suddenly collected within the United States, and 


carried tu the theatre of operations. ‘These means 


| Were necessarily large, and could only be vrought 


logether al great expense and Jabor, and with much 
loss of time. 


made for the present state of things. It was not at 
all adequate to the discharge of a mass of new dulies, 
suddenly thro..n upon it. 1 know the head of that 
department well. A more gallant soldier, a more 
faithful officer, a more vigilant administrator, our 


service dues pot numver upon the military register. of Mexico, at the time she allacked our lorces upon | ved ere this time, and where it wilievent 
And I believe the assi tants under him deserve com- | the Rio Grande; and the government was suddeuly | 


Mendation for their Zeal, capacity, and imdusiry.— 
Butnew agents, wilhout experience, had to be se- 


) lected, and it were vain to expect puretases would 


be as judiciously aud economically made, and pro 
perty as well preserved, applied, avd accounted ior, 
10 this new eXigency, as as in lhe Ordinary routine vl 
service. 


Besides, sir, there is one very obvious constdera- 
lion we must keep i View, in looking at our expen- 
dilures. [t appeals to no party, but belongs to all, 
for ila Cause is to be sought in our institutions. The 
accumulation of supplies for our military operations 


| greater, and alway» has been greater, than in apy 


Olher army in the world, The responsibility of those, 
Who diect them is 60 heavy aud immeuiate, from 
the ever vigilant sup: rvision of public opinion, that 
Nisteitin all their arrangements. Fearing to do 
loo JitUe, they come to du tov much, and thence loss 
Wi purchases and ullimate waste in application. It 
Was sumething like this which aived tu swell the ex- 
Pense of two small ludian wars and Ove quasi war 
lo thirty millions of duijiars. And we bave au tlus- 
ration of its operation in ap able jetler of the Sth 
December last, to the secre ary of war, frum 


theral Jesup, who, im defending bis department | 


rom the charge of General laylor, that his weans 
Of transportation were imesuftici pl and oot im time, 
Whiie Speaking of the boals urdered, says that “ihe 
AUMier requirea by the general was, | believe, near- 


/meaps of transportation, the extent of supplies, ail 


‘vesultis ready, whenever the time for actiun ar- 


irives. Awd, besides itis, experience has shown the. 


disasters wili be most sensibly felt, and most Jikely to | 


Contiguity of position, continued in- | 
lercommunicalion, aud ever renewing wars, have. 


mountains, the state of the fortresses, whether iso- | 


most vulneravle pulnts; where the severest blow cay | ib the Operations intrusted to him, 


pally from the deficient means of transportation, and 
from want of breadstuffs. Considering the cistance 
from Camargo to Mexico, and the nature of the 
country, and ils want of resources, he looked upon 
that jine of operations as an improcticable one. He 
was therefore of opinion, tiat operations upon that 
frontier should be confined to cutting off the north- 
ern provinces, and, in thal point of view, he thought 
the expedition to Chihuahua of great importance.— 
He says he has absiained from any reference to move- 
ments against ‘Tampico, or Vera Cruz, because the 
yellow fever would pot have permitied us to bold 
cilher, and he deemed it best to undertake no move- 
ment in that direction, at tnat season of tie year.— 
tie pruposd the attack of ‘Tampico when the sea- 
son should favor, which would put ve until Nov. or 
December, So larasl have veen permitted to see 





| 


| 
} 


ihe discretion of General Taylor. Views are mdi 
Caled and suggestions made, aud very properly made, 
But he is leit to act as his own judgment dictates, 
Auu it is but an 


war department are prepared with avilily aud wise 


\render a campaign decisive. Lt was inturmation ike | [urecast, creditable to the ollicer at the head of it 


'this, spread velure fim, which enabled Carnot, in 
(his cabinet at Paris, to mark out, with almost 
mathematical precision, the operations of the French 


Recoilect, also, sir, thai the organiza- vrmiles, apd to direct plans ol 1uVasivh, it hich tie tern troptier. 


tion of your quarlermaster’s department was not) selus of the great generals of thal day, in combina-| king at the provinces higher up the Kio Grande, and 


‘tion aud execuliou, was Lrought into admirable co- | 
operation with the genius of ihe miuister, who bad 
matured and prescribed them. 

‘There was a lamentable deficiency in our couatry 


(of this kind of knowledge, respecting the couaiaoet 


called upow to direct lhe Operations of @ Campaign in 
a region, which wae alinosl a lerra tncognile. 

Se wuch for the diiiculties. Now tor the re- 
sults. Let me reasark iu the fist lostance, sir, that 
ul a movement, as 1 understand, relating Lo opera 
livis Ob the HUrtbeast trontier of Mexico haa deen 
direcied irom ihe seat of government, Which has 





heer, whu hae cupbected Lis Owb bawe will the 
bistury ol bis Couulry by fis victories it tne Valicy | 
ul he Kio Giande. Su much is due lo nimsell aus | 
(he wumiuisthation. His own movements he was ise | 
iO direct aud cunirul. Imauwediately aller tue decia- 
raliou Of war, Le was fequesied lo ColmmuUnicule | 
to ihe government his Views as lo what should ve | 
ibe tu.ure operatuns, op the Rio Grande, anu the | 
mouvement, be pruposed 10 make belore the alia 
ee€asuli. 

i have applied to the war department for informa- | 
| U0 UpOb this subject; and have been permitted to | 
‘iovk al that part oi the Correspondeuce with General | 
| dayior, which relates to past events, and has tius | 
-uecome mater OL liistory. 2 will state ils bearing | 
| upuu the last Campaign. 

ina seller from the war departmentof June 8, | 
| $346, to Gevera! ‘Tay ior, the secretary of War, atic: 
| iGhivily, Oa Ol Lhe proposed sugu eptation of tis) 
jorce, ¢hu Wieking sume Judic Us SUggeslion-, re— | 
Matks tial, ‘it losiig pusilions, 1 need eCarceiy vu- 














nul met the approbation of the Gistinguisied o1- | 


They will bear ihe test of the severest scrutiny. 


Three columns, then, sir, moved upon Mexico.— 
Que, under General ‘Taylor, invading its northesa- 
Another, under General Wool, stri- 


in Communication with the preceding column, and 
euvjectto the order of General ‘Tuyior. And a 
thud, entered New Mexico and took possession of 
its capital, Santa Fe. Jt thence moveu on, through 
| Caliorvia to the Pacific; where it tas no duubt arri- 
uaily put 
liseli in communication with the regiment sent b 

sea from New York; when the whole turce will unite 
| and occupy the commanding pviuls of the country. 
| Our flag now waves upon the sheres of tie Pacitic 
| as well as upon Lhose of the Allantic; and frou the 
| Guill of Mexice to the Guif of Caltiuruisa, a distance 
| lullowing the bouvdary of our pessesivis of aimost 
| two thousand miles, we have overrun and occupied 
the enemy's termtory. | iave caused au estimate— 


(alher a vague one, indecd—to be wade vi the exient 


vl country bejouging lo Mexico which we hold, and 
J aus inierwed thal it exceeds six hundred thousand 
rquare miles, While the portion yel subjectiv the 
WeXICAl ZOvelnment Coulaivs bul aboul iour Duodred 
ihousand square miles. Aud the population of the 
legiol possessed OY us amounts to al least une ail. 
ius OL inbavitanis. In the meau tithe, tiree spien- 
did vicluries Lave been gaiued, and tne Mexican 
cuast blockaded aid almost hermetically sealed.— 
Aud we are yei in the ninth month of the war. | 
shall nol Slop, sir, to speak of the results in terms of 
tulogy. ‘hey need nv such tribute irom me. Phey 
speak jor iemeesives, and appeai to the head and 
heart of every American, in justificativa of the con- 
duct of tue government of bis country, and of the 
aituies seul oul to maintain her honor. Looking at 
Lhe @is:auce and difficuilies Of the operations, to do 
luis required evergy, ability, and promptitude; and 
Wiese GQualilics have Deen displayed, auu Nave their 


| (tue rewards, Jo the success tual has crowned their 


Y quadrupled ultimately by the otticers of the de- | serve, that ibe ineans ol gelling supplies, transpor— | CXOCLIONS. 
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CHRONICLE. 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 

Latest FROM THE ARMY.—The schr. John Howell 
reached New Orteans on the 12th, with Brazos St. 
Jago dates to the 28th ult. 

General Worrn left Brazos on the 25th, in the 
steamer Edith, one company of artillery, one of 
dragoons, and the light batteries had all embarked. 
Six compames of dragoons remained, waiting for 
transports. 

Capi. Hughes, of the Lilinois volunteers, left Gen. 
Taylor’s camp, 20 miles below Salullo, on the 13th 
and Monterey on the 15th,—all quiet then. Gen. T. 
designed to remain at his eamp till the Ist April. 

There were many reports at Brazos Santiago, on 
the 28th ult. It was rumored that a large body of 
Mexicans were in the neighborhood of Saltillo, and 
thai Gen. Taylor had fallen back on Monterey, and 
expected every day to have a battle, as the Mexicans 
were following him up. 

The New Ovleans Mercury, March 12, evening, 
says— 

We learn from Captain Somers, of the schooner 
James & Samuel, which arrived to day from Brazos 
Santiago, that an express came into that place on the 
Ath instant, stating that a Mexican force had passea 
Matamoros on the opposite (‘I'exas) side of the river 
on the morning of the 4th. Captain Somers could 
not learn the number of men, or who commanded 
them. This arrival brought ne letters or papers for 
this city. 

The New Orleans Delta of the 12th says— 

The reports in circulation, as to the advance of the 
enemy, 15,000 strong, on Saltillo, are, beyond a 
doubt, true; and Gen. Taylor has by this time, either 
fought anu whipped the Mexicans again, at Agua 
Nueva, or has falien back on Monterey. The great 
fear entertained by General Taylor’s friends is, that 
should he tall back on Monterey, anda force of 
15.uU0 should advance wpon that place, that being 
obliged to keep his whole jorce (S0U0) at Monterey, 
the enemy would be strong enough to detach a por- 
tion, (say 5000,) to act on his base of operations, and 
by uniting with the force known to be under Urrea, 





(some 3500 or 4000 men,) effectually break up in| 
detail, Camargo, .viatamoros and the Brazos St. Jago, | 


thereby cutting off all supplies from General Taylor, 


and obliging him to subsist In 8 CountLy even now | 


drained by the demands of so large a torce as we 
have maintaimed, in the country around Monterey.— 
The black (ort at Monterey may be made inspregna- 
bie, and with even the smali force under his command 
General Taylor could hold it against any force the | 


te 





General Taylor, who immediately set out post haste 
for the country above, intending to go to Matamoros 
last night. I give you the information just as it has 
been received, stating what is positive and what is 
based upon rumor. 

By the express of Colonel Morgan, we learn that 
alarge Mexican force has made its appearance in 
the city of Ceralvo, between that town and Monte- 
rey, and that a large number of marauding Mexi- 
cans are ranging the country between Camargo and 
the latter place. General Taylor had ordered all 
the trains of wagons from Camargo going forward, to 
be stopped—thus you will seo there can be but little 
doubt ef there being a considerable body of the ene- 
my in the rear of General Taylor’s main body, and 
1 have no doubt their emissaries are in Matamoros, 
and every post on the river, every night. 

There is also a rumor from Cerralvo, from three 
sources, all corroborating that General Taylor had 
failen back upon Monterey with bis main body, and 
that Santa Anna was within about thirty leagues of 
him, and advancing. This rumor is also referred to 
in a letter from Camargo to a gentleman on the Is— 
land, the writer of which is a person who has resi- 
ded inthe country for some time, and is intimately 
acquainted with the Mexican character. 

in the course of his remarks upon the news receir— 
ed there, he attaches much importance to it, and 
says: ‘‘there is no mistake this time—we shall be certain 
to have a brush with the enemy,” 

It was reported at Camargo, and generally believ- 
ed, that one of the trains had been cut off and cap- 
‘ured by the Mexicans, between that place and 
Monterey. The opinion was sustained by the fact 
(hat it had not arrived at its destination after the pro— 
per time had elapsed. The only portion of this news 
which is questioned here, is that in reference to 
Gen. Tayior falling back on Monterey. 

The barque Smyrna left Boston on the 18th, with 
the two last companies of the Massachusetts volun- 
leer regiment, under Captains Nicholas and Walsh. 
Major Abbot went out in in the Smyrna. Co}. Cush- 
ing 1s to embark in a few days. 





| 
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RELIEF TO IRELAND. 


PRACTICAL EVIDENCES OF syMPATHY for the condi- | 


tion of those famishing in Ireland reach us from eve- 
ry direction. 

The {frish emigrants in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore have remittea to their friends 


|in Ireland, in small sums, during the months of Janu- 


ary and February, no less than $623,195. 
The N. Y. True Sun states that the steamer Cam- 


esistesneciiineines ee 


The Shakers of New Lebanon have forwarded 
the N. Y. relief committee $700 worth of clothin 
consisting of satinet, stockings, socks, vests, Pants 
children’s clothing, &c. ' 

Mr. Wm. N. Murphy, of Philadelphia, has Offered 
to make gratuitously all the sacks to be used in Penn. 
sylvania in the transportation of corn and meal t 
Ireland and Scotland. 





IreLanp. In no former period of her history hay 
this part of the United Kingdon exhibited such a 
miserable and alarming aspect as at the present time 
Starvation of the most dire description stalks through. 
out the length and breadth of its provinces, diseas 
and death are hurrying their victims from off thy 
stage of time, and millions ofa brave but misguided 
people know not how and where to brave the depth 
misery which haunts their noonday walks and mid. 
night visions. So great and unparalleled is the amouny 
of destitution now prevailing that the efforts of goy. 
ernment to abridge and mitigate the sufferings of thy 
distressed prove unequal to the emergency, and pri. 
vate benovolence starts back at the horrifying riey 
of misery which daily demands relief. In fine, jy 
many instances the Irish cabins are little better thay 
charnel houses, where the dead, uncared for, unby. 
ried, lie festering by the side of the dying.—Liverpcq| 
Times, January 4. 





RELIEF TO SCOTLAND. 





Ar Bartimore. A meeting was held on the 2ly 
inst., at which Judge Nessir presided, Jas. Malcolm 
sec. A committee was appointed to solicit subscrip. 
tions of which Wm. Morris esq. is chairman— 
They have entered zealously upon the task assigned 
them, and published an address “to Scotehmen, and 
the descendants and friends of Scotchmen in Mary. 
land, Virginia and North Carolina,”—asking aid for 
the suffering Highlanders. The committee state 
that they had already received over $1800 in money 
which would be immediately invested in provisions; 
and shipped to Scotland. 

We receive accounts of similar proceedings in 
various other places. 





Lima.—Dates are to the 12th. Va.parasso, dates 
'to the Oth—and Panama to the 24th December.— 
'On the 29th September, Col. Guerrero routed and 
| nearly cut to pieces 700 of the revolted forces. Gen 
| Jose Tades Monagas was spoken of as the only presi- 





Meuicans might bring against il, should he be com- | bria took out for the relief of the poor of Ireland | dent of Venezuela who could quiet the troubles in 


pelled to retire on that position. | 
bly weil fortified, and Malamoros has recently been | 
fortified under the direction and superiniendence of | 
Col. Livyd Tilgiman. 
Besides the large force advancing under Banta 
Anna trom San Luis Potosi, and that of Urrea by the | 


transmitted by Bishop Fitzpatrick. One Boston 
house sent bills for $12,000, another for $4,000, and 
Harnden & co. $245,000. 

It wasrather a singular reason assigned by the 
Irish relief committee at New York, for declining 


Camargo is tolera- | $216,000, besides £117, 11s. 8d., (over $19,000,) | the country. 


| pclae 


WEST INDIAS. 
Jamacica.—Jovint Stock Associations of emancipated 
colored persons are forming for the purpose of pur 
chasing estates to work on the joint stock principle. 


way of Vicioria, there is another force of the enemy | to send the U. S. frigate Macedonian to Ireland or |The Perseverance estate, 470 acres, has been sold 


under Canales, who has a force under his command | 


weli caicuiaicd lo give great annoyance along the) 
This is the force | 
relerred to Dy Colonel Morgan, as acting between | 


whole line of the Rio Grande. 


Monterey and Camargo. A_ portion of it is under | 
Carravajal, engaged in levying a tax on all goods | 
brought into, and carried oul of Matamoras by tra— | 
ders. 

Carrabajal, with his bandit rancheros, has estab- | 
lished a cordon of posts lor 30 miles arvuund Mata- 
moros, and in the absence of custom house buildings | 
holds his revenue court under some convenient tree. | 
Such is his audacity, that on the 15th uit. he slept | 
with bis command of 10U wen, at Puerta Verdes only | 
one league from Matamoros, awaiting a stock of | 
goods supposed lo be coming trom the Boca dwi Rio, 
by way of Burrita. The commanding officer at} 
Matamoros has no cavalry at his dispusel, and this | 
Carrabsjal is periecily aware of, and can levy his | 
contributions, Wilb impunity, ever wilhin a mile of | 
the city. 


Brazos Island, Feb. 25, 1847. 
The steamship New Orieans has just arrived off 
the Bar. ‘The ship Prentice, with three companies 
of the 2d Mississippi regiment, under the command 
of Major Price, Capts. Daniels, Mc Willis, and Ciarke 
reported to this post last evening. lt appears that 
their orders irom New Orleans destined them to 
join the expedition rendezvousing off Lobos. They | 
reported at T'ampico, and were ordered by General | 
Patierson, and sudsequently b# Gen. Scoit, to this | 

poiut; and to report to Gen. Taylor. ) 
biarch1l. Great slerest is at present fell here in| 
reference to the situation of aflairs in General Tay- | 
lor’scoluma. Avexpress arrived jast evenmg from | 


purchase, in the Macedonian. 


Scotland, with provisions—because sre had been cap- 
tured from the British during the late war. Not with- 
standing their refusal, the ship will proceed upon the 
voyage. Capt. De Kay, appointed to command her, 
has invited the citizens of New York and other states, 
who have any produce which they desire to send to 
Ireland and Scotland, to forward it to him without 
delay, or to the house of Messrs. Davis Brooks & 


'co., New York. The contributions will be left at 


any port in Ireland or Scotland that the donors may 
designate. The committee of the common council of 


New York, under whose direction the city’s subscrip- | ta-position. 


tion of $5,000 in aid of Ireland is to be expended, | of ye constitution. 


| 
} 


| for $5000. 
$9000. 
“1,715. 


The Littlefield estate, 500 acres, for 
Lovely Lass estate, 500 acres, sold for 
The North Brook Estate for $10,000. 





Laws oF THE Territory or New Mexico —We 
are indebted to a friend at Santa Fe, for a copy o 
the organic law for the government of the territory 
New Mexieo, and also for a code of laws, established 
by Gen. Kerarxy, to carry out the provisions of the 
constitution. This work comprises 115 pages, and 
and the text is in Spanish and English, placed in }u 
We hove already published a synopsis 
The laws are fashioved very 





have determined to send such articles as they may | much after our own, saving such changes as are (¢ 


Capiain Sturgis and | manded by the condition of the people of New Mex: 


Sidney Brooks, esq. have volunteered to bring her |co—are arrenged under regular heads, and embrace 
back to the United States free of expense, and Messrs. | everything necessary to preserve the rights of the 


Woodward and Ryberg, with others, have in like 
manner volunteered their services to ship a crew gra- 
tuitously. 

The U. States ship Jamestown, having been p'aced 
at the disposal of government for the purpose of con- 
veying provisions to Ireland, under command of 
Capt. R. B. Forbes, the Boston committee have de- 
termined to fit her out accordingly, and man her for 
the purpose. 
fit her out as a public vessel, as he says, ‘‘the means 
necessary forsueh an object are imperiously required 
for naval Operations against the public enemy.” 

The total amount received up to this time, by the 
reliei committee in New York, is rather mere than 
$94,000. 

Five hundred dollars has been received by the 


' 


Phe Secretary of the navy declined to | 1a). Island, for Tampico. 


people. 
A delegate congress is to he elected on the first 
Monday of August, 1847. St. Louis Rep. 


Military Movements.—A detachment of 400 recruits 
for the 3d and 4th regiments of artillery, embarked ® 
the ship Orpheust yesterday afternoon, from Gover 
These recruits are undet 
the command of Liut. Schuyler Hamilton, | st rege 
ment of U. S. Infantry. Liut. S. B. Hayman, 7th 
infantry, accompanies the detachment. Another de 
tachment of 120 men, under the command of Litt 
J. H. Potter, 7th infantry, also left the Island on the 
bark Lewis. These men are for the companies ° 








. . ow ° ¢ 4 . 5 inte rit 
Col. Muagan, at Cerralvo, together with one from | treasurer of the relief fund at Baltimore, from the | the Ist and 2d regiments of artillery, serviug W! 


Coi. Curtis, at Camargo, to Co}, ‘Taylor, (orother to | 


citizens of Rockingham county, Virginia. 


| Gen. Taylor at Saltillo—. Y. Herald. 
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